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THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF ENLISTMENT AND PAY OF 
OUR SOLDIERS AND ITS BEARING ON RECRUITING. 


By Lieut.-Colonel W. T. Doonrr, Commanding Ist Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers. 


In a voluntary Army like ours, it cannot be supposed that the 
recruiting question can ever be considered a fixed aud settled one; 
other European nations, by means of compulsory service, pick the 
flower of their manhood, and compel them to serve as soldiers for a 
certain number of years, while we, on the contrary, insist on going 
into the open labour market to get the required number of men to fill 
the ranks of the Army. As long as we do so, at the same time paying 
our soldiers less than an ordinary fair day’s wages, it must only be 
expected, when trade is good and wages are high, that there will be 
difficulties in getting the required number of men to enlist for the 
service of the Queen. Soldiers, as far as can be seen, are not different: 
from most other people; and are exactly the same as they were nearly 
1,900 years ago, when they were told to be content with their wages. 
At the present time they are not satisfied with their pay and allowances, 
and the question is making itself felt by the necessary number of 
men not coming forward to join the ranks; and although numerous 
strikes have occurred in various trades and employments, which ought 
to have assisted, and undoubtedly did assist, the Inspector-General to 
get more men than he otherwise would have done, still the required 
number is not forthcoming; and there is very little doubt that the 
Secretary of State for War will have to deal with the question sooner 
or later, and submit some scheme to Parliament by which the Forces 
of the Crown are to be kept up to the numbers voted by the House of 
Commons. Articles, letters, and proposals of all kinds have recently 
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appeared on this subject, some of them containing very impracticable 
suggestions, many of them, it is consoling to find, written by people 
who show, before two or three dozen lines of their emanations have 
been read, that they know little or nothing abont the Army and its 
rank and file. ‘‘ Make the Army purely and absolutely voluntary,” says 
one sage adviser; so that a soldier, after having been trained and 
taught his duty at much trouble and expense, if awarded some 
punishment of which he did not approve,|by his Commanding Officer, 
and marched out of the orderly-room in the usual manner, would 
then have it in his power to ask permission to be marched back 
again, to say he wished to give notice to leave the Army that day 
week. “ Have less discipline,” says another shrewd counsellor ; so that 
apparently men are to be dirty, drunk, and riotous in the streets, and 
unless a civil policeman likes to arrest them, they are to go off scot 
free. Other advisers recommend “tc try the Colonies as a recruiting 
ground,” ‘to give every man a cubicle,’ “make military bands play 
gratuitously in public,” have more military displays, “ perform troop- 
ing the colour” oftener, advertise the annual inspections, so that oi 
mo\No¢ may have every opportunity of attending, in fact encourage 
“scarlet fever” in every possible way; and so on ad injinitum. 
Positively, with the multitude of counsellors, and opinions, it is 
not to be wondered at that the public take very little interest in the 
subject, and that the night the Army Estimates are discussed in the 
House of Commons, the Minister responsible for the forces of the 
Crown has to speak to comparatively empty benches, so little in- 
terest does the Army apparently awaken in the bosoms of our repre- 
sentatives. 

It will be necessary, before proceeding to discuss what in 
the writer’s opinion is the best and cheapest way to get a suffi- 
cient number of eligible men for the ranks of the Army, to 
mention very briefly what is the present pay, &c., of a recruit 
the moment he joins the Service, also the only methods by which 
he can legally get his discharge should he desire to do so. These 
details are very uninteresting to those who are well acquainted 
with them, but it is necessary to repeat them, so that all may 
understand what the men of the Army receive in the way of emolu- 
ment for giving their service and lives, if need be, for their country. 
It will further be clear that, when once enlisted, to get a discharge 
from the Army in a regular manner is anything but an easy matter. 
Here then is what a man receives when he joins the Infantry of the 
Line; he is credited daily with ls. pay, and in addition he gets 
a free ration of bread and meat valued at six pence. He also 
has 3l. a year deferred pay placed to his credit, but this he is not 
allowed to touch until he joins the Reserve, when it is paid to him in 
a lump sum. As men, therefore, usually stay with the colours for 
seven years, if during that time they have behaved fairly well, they 
go away with about 217. in cash. For ali practical purposes, as far as 
the State is concerned, it will thus be seen that the pay of the 
soldier in addition to the ration is ls. 2d. per diem, but out of 
this first comes the deferred pay, about two pence, which is placed 
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in the bank. The man has also to pay for groceries and washing 
about four pence, and in addition he has to keep his kit and clothing 
in proper order. I have frequently seen it stated in the papers, &c., 
that a well-conducted soldier cannot draw more than 3s. weekly 
(exclusive of deferred pay) after all the necessary and authorized 
deductions have been made. This, I think, is understating the case ; 
a careful man can in my opinion draw 4s. to 4s. 2d. weekly, and in 
addition his deferred pay of ls. 2d. is being placed in the bank for 
him—practically, therefore, a man in the Army is fed and clothed, 
and is paid 5s. to 5s. 6d. weekly, in other words, each soldier is “all 
found,” so to speak, and gets very much less pay than the ordinary 
housemaid. 

Deferred pay was, it is believed, introduced with the idea that 
it would (1) check desertion; (2) make men behave better; and 
(3) assist recruiting, as younger men, when they saw Reservists coming 
home to their villages, with a sum of money like 201., or more, in 
their pockets, would probably go off and try their luck in the ranks of 
the Army. 

With regard to No. 1, I do not think that deferred pay has. very 
much effect in checking desertion. The men who desert are nearly 
always men of short service, who have very little deferred pay to their 
credit. When a man has been with the colours some three years or 
so, in my opinion, even if he dislikes the Army, he usually makes up 
his mind to finish his time, and he seldom deserts. I have no means 
of proving my statement, but I imagine that if the service of all men 
who have been tried for desertion in the last few years could be given, 
it would be found that almost all the men so tried were under three 
or four years’ service. 

With regard to making the men behave better, deferred pay has 
not the smallest effect on the younger men; it may do some good in 
the case of a man who has borne an indifferent or bad character, and 
who is getting near the completion of his seven years. Such men do 
not like to lose their deferred pay, amounting to, perhaps, 187. or 201., 
and, in addition, to forfeit their Reserve pay, if discharged as bad 
characters. Thus very often a threat to such men from the Com- 
manding Officer, that he must recommend their discharge if they do 
not reform, will bring them to their senses, 

As to the deferred pay assisting recruiting, it is very doubtful if it 
does so in the least; the men who enlist do not understand it. Most 
of them, I think, imagine they will receive 1s. clear a day. I have 
had to undeceive numbers, telling them at most they will only 
clear eight pence per diem; but, to their credit be it said, they all 
stick to their determination of becoming soldiers, and have insisted 
on my swearing them in. 

But even if deferred pay assists recruiting in the remotest degree, 
the present system of paying it to the men should be at once abolished ; 
it is, I believe, the most profligate system which could possibly be 
devised. The scenes which take place when considerable numbers of 
men go to the Reserve are often a disgrace to our Army and country. 
Commanding Officers do all in age power to prevent the drunken- 
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ness, &c., which goes on, but they are helpless. In the garrison where 
T am now serving, it is well known there are the worst characters 
waiting and watching for Reserve men to inveigle and rob them. A 
man belonging to a regiment at Gibraltar came to me a short time 
ago, asking for assistance ; he had just landed with 14J. in his pocket ; 

if was all stolen from him in a public-house. Two men of my 
battalion lost the whole of their 21/. before they had left the town. 

LT received a letter from the mother of another man, asking had his 
money been paid to him, as he had arrived home helplessly drunk, 
and without a farthing. He did not, I suppose, like to confess that 
he had been paid his money. I could give many such cases, ad 
nauseam. Some are too dreadful to be published. There is no use 
advising the men; they almost all persist in taking their discharge 
from whatever place they may be stationed in, in order to get their 
money before leaving; they wish to purchase extra clothing, &c., and 
there are always numbers of people ready to supply them; they are 
also in many cases not very anxious to return to their homes, and 
thus their money must be given to them, and they then, in the majo- 
rity of instances I fear, commence a course of drinking until it is all 
spent. The scenes which sometimes occur when Reserve men are 
sent away in large numbers almost baffle description. Did it not 
appear in the newspapers a short time ago that, at one large junction, 
the railway people laid out a number of these Reservists on the plat- 
form as if they were dead men, until they became sober? 1t is easy 
to get drunk on a few shillings, aud therefore no regulation which 
can be framed will meet such cases 

I conversed lately with the stationmaster of another large railway 
junction. He told me the scenes sometimes are appalling, and these 
Reserve men are a source of the greatest worry to him, as he renders 
the Company to which he belongs liable to damages if he allows 
drunken men to proceed on their journey, and they interfere with, or 
annoy, passengers. 

It may also be mentioned that this system of giving the men their 
deferred pay in a Inmp sum is the cause of much anxiety to Com- 
manding Officers. Whew a man leaves the colours, receiving what is 
to him such a large amount, he almost invariably considers it his 
duty to stand his comrades drink. Perhaps he cannot be blamed for 
this feeling, but the result is that Commanding Officers are compelled 
to order these Reservists out of barracks; but that does not do much 
good, as these men and their comrades then usually adjourn to a 
neighbouring public-house, where there is no probability of their 
being disturbed. [ think there will be few who will not acknow- 
ledge that deferred pay as at present issued does not fulfil its objects, 
and that a much better use could be made of the large sum of money 
which is thus expended. 

[ will now mention the only legal ways by which a man can leave 
the ranks of the Army, should he desire to do so, before his seven or 
eight years’ colour service has expired. They are by purchasing his 
discharge as follows : — 

(1.) By paying 101. if under three months’ service. 
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This is a matter of right, and any man can claim his discharge if 
he can pay the amount; the only exception is that this indulgence 
will not be granted if a proclamation is in force requiring the 
Reserves to enter upon Army service. 

(2.) By paying 181. if over three months’ service. 

This is an indulgence, and the men cannot claim it; the right, 
however, to purchase the discharge is rarely, if ever, refused, unless 
the Reserves are called out. In addition to this 18/., which the man 
or his friends have to pay, the State also takes the soldier’s deferred 
pay; thus a man with six years’ service purchasing his discharge 
has first to pay 18/.,and in addition forfeits his 18/. deferred pay, 
which he has fairly earned. One example will suffice to show how 
unjustly this system works towards the men; my case is certainly an 
extreme one, but I will give it so that it may be seen what a hard’ 
bargain the State drives with our soldiers; it will also show that it 
is more or less ridiculous to expect the men to act honourably under 
present regulations. 

This is my example: one of the men of my battalion who had 
been transferred to the Reserve after seven years’ colour service 
wrote to me soon after he had left, saying he wished to go to 
America, and to ask how much it would cost to purchase his discharge 
from the Reserve. He apparently desired to act straightforwardly, 
and was quite prepared to pay anything reasonable, in order to join 
his relations across the Atlantic. He thought something like 8/. or 
101. would probably free him from his engagagement, and allow him 
to go away with a clear conscience. His surprise, however, was very 
great when I informed him that he must first refund the 211. deferred 
pay he had received, and in addition that he must pay the usual 
181.; I might just as well have asked him to pay the National Debt. 
Can he be blamed very much if he absented himself without leave, 
and went to America without having legally obtained his discharge ? 
the State has scarcely the right to make such regulations, the Govern- 
ment has no claim whatever which I can see on the deferred pay, which, 
as in this case, the man had earned and was fully entitled to. 

In any paper bearing on the subject of recruiting for our Army 
there are two things which must always be borne in mind. They 
are (1) our Foreign Service, which requires half the Army to be 
abroad; and (2) the necessity of keeping up a sufficient Reserve. 
There is also another point which, in my opinion, is very important, 
viz., that our Army being a voluntary one, we ought, as far as 
possible, to render it so by regulation. Every effort should therefore 
be made, I think, to allow the men when once they have become 
efficient soldiers to do as they please with regard to staying with the 
colours or going to the Reserve. It is with this last-mentioned idea 

almost paramount in my mind, and also with a view to check and, if 
possible, get rid of desertion, that this paper has been written. 

In order to get a sufficiency of eligible men to fill the ranks, the 
present Commander of the Forces in Ireland recommended, in an article 
published some months ago on “ Our Standing Army,” that the pay of 
our soldiers should be increased by six pence per diem. It is scarcely 
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to be hoped that the Government will consent to the great expense 
of such a step as this ; it seems, however, to be recognized that some 
increase in the Army Estimates must take place, so as to add to the 
present pay of our soldiers, especially if men of good physique and 
character are to be induced to join the ranks of Her Majesty’s 
Service. 

In the article mentioned, regret was expressed that some scheme 
could not be devised by which men who join the Army could be 
allowed, if they desired it, to go into the Reserve after three years’ 
service; and it was added if this could be done the popularity of our 
Army would be largely increased. 

The following are the changes in the pay, &c., of our soldiers 
which I would venture to propose for consideration; they are first 
given shortly and concisely, but they will be referred to in detail 
afterwards. 

(1.) An increase of two pence per diem to be at once given to the 
rank and file, thus making the daily pay 1s. 4d. instead of as at present 
1s., and the deferred pay of 37. per annum. 

(2.) An increase of, at least, four pence, but, if possible, six pence, 
to be made to the daily pay of all non-commissioned officers. 

(3.) An increase in the present rates of good-conduct pay; it 
should be possible for every well-conducted soldier to gain a badge 
after each two, or at most three, years’ service. 

(4.) A change to be made in the system of punishments, it being 
allowable for a Commanding Officer to fine a soldier in lieu of making 
him a defaulter; the fine being optional with both Commanding 
Officer and prisoner. 

With regard to my first proposal, I am, of course, aware that 3. 
per annum is a little under two pence per diem. The change in the 
deferred pay from two pence daily to 3/. per annum was made some 
years ago nominally for simplicity; but it is remarkable that the 
alteration was in favour of the Government and against the men, to 
the amount of ten pence per man per annum, or, taking the Army as 
200,000 men, the State by the change made over 8,000. a year. If the 
increase recommended in the daily pay of the soldier should be sanc- 
tioned, I strongly urge that for the first three years of a man’s service, 
at least three pence daily, or, for simplicity’s sake, let it be called 
41. 10s. per annum, be placed in the bank for him similar to the 
present deferred pay ; a man who has completed three years with the 
colours will thus have 13/. 10s. to his credit to be disposed of as 
follows :— 

Those men who desire if, and who are willing to forfeit this 
amount, to be allowed at once to go to the Reserve for the remainder 
of their service, provided their characters are satisfactory. To define 
what a satisfactory character is, is sometimes difficult, but let it be 
that the man must be in possession of a good-conduct badge. It is 
not easy to know what is the average cost of the relief of a soldier 
from India and the Colonies ; but my calculation is—it of course may 
be erroneous—that a sum of 131. 10s., paid from each man, irrespec- 
tive of his station, ought to be sufficient to pay for his relief, and to 
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protect the State from loss. In a few years many of the men who 
would claim their transfer to the Reserve would, it is believed, be 
serving at home, when the expense of sending them to the Reserve 
would be nil; and, therefore, 131. 10s., taken as the average cost, would 
appear to be a reasonable sum. 

Those men who, after three years’ service, find the Army suits them, 
and who like the military life, I would at once allow, with their 
Commanding Officer’s approval, to extend their service to twelve 
years with the colours; and on their doing so | would permit them 
to draw their extra three pence a day, the 13/. 10s., however, remain- 
ing to their credit in the bank. I do not in the Jeast fear such men 
commencing a course of bad conduct, but, if they did, the powers 
given by the Army Act are quite sufficient to meet such cases. If 
tried by Court-martial they can, in bad cases, be discharged, forfeit- 
ing their 13/. 10s., and, of course, would not be allowed the privilege 
of going to the Reserve. 

The question would thus arise with all men who have completed or 
who are about to complete their three years’ service: shall I go to the 
Reserve, or shall I stay with the colours, being, in the latter case, 
“all found,” and drawing as clear pay ls. per diem, and this 
without any good-conduct pay? The men who liked the Army 
would not avail themselves of the regulation permitting them to go 
to the Reserve; those who did not wish for a military life would 
leave the colours, and be available, in the case of war, for the follow- 
ing nine years. Those who were of indifferent or bad character (I 
don’t think there would be many of them) would have to serve just 
as at present, and in the event of such men having to embark for 
foreign service, owing to their not having fulfilled the conditions 
with regard to character, they can easily be informed that they must 
serve at least two years from date of arrival at their new station. 
They would have no one to blame but themselves for this, and it 
could not possibly be expected that the State would send men to 
India, or some distant Colony, one season, to bring them back the 
next. On transfer to the Reserve, at any time under seven years, 
the men would of course forfeit 137. 10s. 

The different classes in the ranks of the Army would thus consist 
of (1) young soldiers under three years’ service; (2), the good cha- 
racters who, after three years’ service, would be remaining with the 
colours ; and the indifferent or bad characters, who would be serving 
just as they are now, but to whom the dread of being discharged, after 
four or five years’ service, thereby forfeiting their deferred and Reserve 
pay, would be sufficient, in my opinion, to make them alter their 
eourse of conduct. My hope is that there would be so much, if m 
proposals are adopted, to encourage men to behave well, that bad 
characters would disappear from the Army. It would be no small 
matter letting men know that on their conduct would depend their 
being able to leave the colours, after three years, if they desired it, 
and that if they decided on remaining, an increase of three pence 
a day would at once take place, and that without good-conduct pay. 
The Reserve will not suffer, and, I think, there will be an ample 
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number of men choosing to stay with the colours, especially if the 
rates of good-conduct pay recommended in this paper are sanc- 
tioned. 

As regards my second proposal, I trust it may be adopted; I hope 
all my hearers, especially those who have commanded regiments and 
battalions, and who have, therefore, had much to do with the non- 
commissioned officers of the Army, will agree with me that these 
men are well deserving of some increase of pay for their services. 

In the infantry of the Line the daily pay of a paid lance-corporal 
is at present 1s. 3d., of a corporal 1s. 8d., of a sergeant 2s. 4d., and of 
a colour-sergeant 3s. 

All these rates, ‘especially the three first, should be at once in- 
creased by four pence, but if possible by six pence, per diem, so that 
a Commanding Officer would have something in the way of a well 
paid position to offer his non-commissioned officers. A lance-corporal, 
as a rule, gets no increase of pay for many months, and when he 
comes on the paid list, after a weary time of waiting, he only receives 
an increase of three pence daily; consequently, a Commanding 
Officer has nothing immediate to offer any energetic zealous man who 
is anxious to get on. 

This point of increasing the pay of non-commissioned officers 
requires little space to be taken up in urging it; these men have 
always been recognized as the backbone of the Army, the dink between 
the Commissioned ranks and the men, and all regimental Officers 
know that, in most cases, they perform their duty zealously and with 
discretion, and that they are well deserving of the increase of pay 
which is here asked for them. In addition to such increase they 
would, after three years’ service, if they had extended their time with 
the colours, be drawing the three pence per diem deferred pay, and 
at the end of twelve years, would, of course, be permitted, with their 
Commanding Officer’s approval, to stay on for twenty-one years 
for pension. 

It may be added that this proposed increase of pay to non-com- 
missioned officers will be money well expended by the State. It 
must not be forgotten how many non-commissioned officers are 
required for the Auxiliary Forces, and in order to secure a sufficient 
supply and to have excellent men ready to fill such vacancies, no 
expense would be too great; at preseut, if reports be true, there is a 
dearth of good men to fill such posts. Many other reasons could be 
urged, but it will be sufficient to add one broad fact, viz., that a 
married sergeant without any company washing is worse off than a. 
married private soldier, who gets half his company washing. My 
military hearers will understand how this is, but it may be men- 
tioned here that in most battalions the wives of sergeants are (I 
think rightly) not allowed to wash for the men; thus from this 
source they are unable to add to their husbands’ income ir the way 
the wife of a private soldier can. I therefore recommend an increase 
of pay to the non-commissioned officers of the Army on every 

ound. 

(3.) My third proposal concerning good-conduct pay needs little 
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explaining; the present rules are a great deal too severe; good con- 
duct-pay should, in my opinion, be given with a much more liberal 
hand. If it is desired, the badges can be liable to forfeiture more 
than at present, so as to make those who possess them more careful 
of their conduct ; certainly an act of drunkenness, if finable—many 
would think any act of drunkenness—should take away a badge; 
this point, however, will better be discussed under the following 
heading. 

(4.) With regard to it, it is difficult to understand why there 
should ever be a defaulter or prisoner in the Army. Passes are 
granted to the men in the most liberal manner, and every soldier 
who likes to be well conducted can have a standing puss to be out 
till midnight. All others can get passes in turn, it not being pos- 
sible to allow the whole of the men off duty in a battalion to be out of 
barracks together after 10 p.m. Usually, therefore, some regimental 
order has to be issued on the subject permitting only 15 to 20 per 
cent. of the strength to be out at one time. 

As men, however, will be absent without leave, and will commit 
offences against discipline for which punishment must be given, 1 do 
not see why, when a soldier has to be awarded confinement to 
barracks, that the man should not, as in civil courts for certain 
offences, have the option of paying a fine instead of doing his punish- 
ment. Thus, if a man is awarded 10 days’ confinement to barracks, 
there appears to me to be no reason why the Commanding Officer should 
not have it in his power to say “ or fined 5s.,”’ six pence for each day’s 
confinement to barracks. After 14 days, the equivalent money fine 
for each day to be three pence; thus, in lieu of 21 days’ confinement 
to barracks, the money fine would be 8s. 9d., or for 28 days’, 10s. 6d. 

Imprisonment would remain as at present; a money fine, in lieu, 
would not, 1 think, work satisfactorily. This method of fining 
would, of course, only be followed in cases of men who were not 
largely in debt, similar to the present fines for drunkenness. 

With regard to these proposed fines, and also the fines for 
drunkenness and mulct pay for absence, it is further suggested that 
they should all be credited to the battalion. The total sam should 
be taken at the end of each month, and credited to the different 
messes in proportion to their strength. Under present regulations, the 
Government take the fines for drunkenness, amounting probably to 
20,0001. or more a year, and no detailed accounts are, it is believed, ever 
published, the total amount being credited to some vote in the Army 
Estimates. This is manifestly wrong; the fines in each battalion 
should go to improve the men’s messing, and it should be in the 
power of each Commanding Officer to credit the company mess 
books each month with the amount of fines in proportion to strength. 
The present regulation looks as if the Government approve of the 
men drinking to excess, as the more the fines for drunkenness, the 
larger the sum which is credited to the State; whereas, giving the 
money as suggested to the companies would greatly assist the messing. 

The present rules regarding good-conduct badges and their for- 
feiture are not satisfactory ; 1 consider a well-conducted man does 
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not get sufficient encouragement. No inconsiderable number of 
soldiers ever have an entry of any kind in their defaulter sheet, and 
they have to go plodding on a great deal too long for their second, 
third, and subsequent badges. The second can only be gained after 
six years’ service, the third after twelve years’ service, and the 
fourth after eighteen, or, under very exceptional circumstances, after 
sixteen years’. The State might well grant a good-conduct ring after 
each two years’ service up to three badges; and after three have 
been gained, perhaps the time for each subsequent one to be earned 
should be extended to three years. It would then be possible for a 
well-conducted man of nine years’ service to have four badges, thus 
clearing 1s. 4d. per diem. 

If the State grants the badges here suggested, there would then, 
I think, be no objection to making the rules regarding their forfeiture 
a little more strict and severe. The present regulations sometimes 
produce unexpected results, and, undoubtedly, if the statement lately 
made in several of the public papers be true, that 95,000 of the men 
of the Army are drawing good-conduct pay, some are receiving it, I 
fear, who should not be doing so. As an instance in point, a man 
may be drunk just over every three months, and ke would not neces- 
sarily forfeit his badge. As already stated, I think a man should 
lose a good-conduct ring for any act of drunkenness if finable. 

Perhaps also if good-conduct badges are granted with a more 
liberal hand as suggested, a lesser punishment than eight days’ con- 
finement to barracks should count as a regimental entry; the 
number of days might be reduced to six, so that any award over five 
days’ confinement to barracks would forfeit abadge. I don’t think ir 
the end, if these increases of good-conduct pay are sanctioned, the 
State would lose very much, and it would be the greatest encourage- 
ment te the large number of well-conducted excellent men who are in 
the ranks, but who are not sufficiently well educated, or who, 
perhaps, do not care to become non-commissioned officers, and in 
whose favour all Commanding Officers will plead, I am sure. 

Should it be impossible to sanction the increase of pay of two pence 
per diem to the rank and file, mentioned in my first proposal, it 
would stil] be feasible, by even an increase of one penny daily to the 
present deferred pay, to make a trial of the system of allowing well- 
conducted men of three years’ service to go to the Reserve if they 
desired it. The method of enlistment would remain just as at pre- 
sent, except that each man would be informed, when being attested, 
that if his character was satisfactory, and if he desired to forfeit his 
deferred pay, he would, if the exigencies of the Service permitted, be 
allowed to go to the Reserve after three years’ service. There must, 
I fear, be three “ if’s ” about the matter, but this is not essential, and 
it is a question whether the man’s character should have anything to 
do with it; this, however, could rest with the authorities, in accord- 
ance with the numbers required for the Reserve or the colours. 

In the paper, “ Advantages of the Army,” which is published by 
authority, the men enlisting are told that their service will be “ seven 
years Army, and five years Reserve,” &c. It would be easy to add to 
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this: paragraph, “ Should a man desire to forfeit the deferred pay 
mentioned in para. 28, he will be permitted, if the exigencies of the 
Service allow, to be transferred to the Reserve after three years’ 
service. Should he decide on not availing himself of this provision, 
he will be permitted, on extending his service with the colours to 
twelve years, with his Commanding Officer’s approval, to draw his 
deferred pay daily, thus making his total pay 1s. 3d., instead of 1s.” 

It is my firm belief that if something similar to what is here pro- 
posed can be sanctioned, the Army will not only get recruits in ample 
numbers, and of good physique, but, in addition, we shall be able to 
pick and choose. Large numbers of well-educated, and, I hope, well- 
born, men will join the ranks to try the military profession, as all 
will know that, if the life does not suit them, it will be in their own 
power to leave the colours after three years’ service, and that, if they 
so decide, they will, for nine years after, receive Reserve pay of 
97. 2s. 6d. per annum for doing nothing; or, to put it plainly, for the 
trouble of going quarterly to ask for the amount. The contingency 
of the Reserves being called out need not, it appears, be considered, 
and I do not think one recruit in a thousand understands anything 
about it; its likelihood during peace seems nil: the State will not go 
to the expense of paying for the oil to cnsure the “fire engine” being 
in working order, and during war it is every man’s duty to defend 
and fight for his country. ‘ Dulce et decorum est pro patrid mori,” 
so, at least, the Army Reserve men think, as, on the few occasions on 
which they have got the opportunity, they have rushed to the colours, 
cases having been known of many men giving up excellent positions 
to rejoin in any time of danger. 

I do not think that, under the scheme here proposed, the Army 
Reserve will suffer, but in practice this can be easily guarded against 
by not allowing too many men to extend their service, or by enlisting 
more men in the supplemental Reserve, and raising, if required, the 
pay of men in that Reserve to six pence daily, instead of four pence, 
as at present. Re-engaging for four or five years in the supple- 
mental Reserve, the great majority of the men would be only 34 or 
35 years old when their time expired, and up to that age they 
ought to be well fitted for any duty or hard work, and, of course, the 
men would, before re-engagement, pass a medical examination. 

There, perhaps, remains only one further contingency to be con- 
sidered, and it is this: whether men in the Reserve should be allowed 
to rejoin the colours if they desire it. Again I say, ours is a volun- 
tary Army, and the men, with their Commanding Officer’s approval, 
should be permitted to join the ranks again if they wish it. There 
cannot be any objection to this being done, as the Reserve will, I 
hope, in a short time be of sufficient strength; and I have found that 
men who have formerly served, having got their discharge in a regular 
way, but who have been permitted to re-enlist, make excellent and 
contented soldiers. They have tried civil life, and have found that it 
is not such an easy matter to get satisfactory employment, and when 
they rejoin the ranks nearly always do well. I have known several 
such cases; these men have learnt by experience that military life is 
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far to be preferred to civil, and that a man has no one to blame but 
himself if, from the day he dons a red coat, he is not far happier, 
better looked after, and better fed than he can hope to be in a similar 
grade of civil life, where he is very often dependent on casual employ- 
ment and odd jobs. These men, I think, give the most decided 
answer in the aflirmative to the question, “Is the soldier’s life worth 
living ?” 

Some of my hearers will perhaps say, ‘‘ You are thus providing for 
all the good men, some you are going to keep, others you are sending 
to the Reserve; how are you going to arrange about the indifferent 
or bad characters?” I answer that I still hold the power of discharge 
for misconduct over them, and which I would use after four or five 
years’ service with an unrelenting hand. As such men would not, 
like most of their comrades, be drawing their deferred pay with their 
daily pay, by a sentence of discharge after five years’ service they 
would forfeit the former, amounting to 22/. 10s., and also their Reserve 
pay of 91. 2s. 6d. per annum. A threat of doing this will, in most 
cases, be quite sufficient, but, should they persist in misconducting 
themselves, a sentence of imprisonment by Court-martial, and dis- 
charge at its end, will be certain to deter other men following such an 
example. 

In this way I would get rid of bad characters, so that a few men 
should not have it in their power to injure the good name of a batta- 
lion, and, what is almost as important, should not be allowed to make 
a barrack-room intolerable to all the other well-conducted, excellent 
fellows living in it. 

We hear a great deal in the present day about the grievances or 
wrongs of the private soldier; and, as statements being made that 
such exist must atfect very largely the question of recruiting, it is 
only right that any real grounds of complaint should be referred to 
here. 

The first I will allude to is the alleged insufficiency of the meat 
ration, and the system of making the soldier pay for his groceries. 

I hardly see how, owing to the great expense, that any alteration 
can be made in the present regulation concerning the latter; of 
course if the State will make the soldier’s position ls. a day pay, 
and “all found,” great good will result; if, however, the increase 
suggested in this paper can be adopted, that will be the exact posi- 
tion of the soldier ai the end of three years’ service, without counting 
any good-conduct pay which he may be receiving ; and on the pre- 
sumption he has extended his service with the colours. 

With regard to the meat ration, if it can be raised to one pound in 
weight, or to three-quarters of a pound without bone, per man daily, 
it would certainly be a source of comfort to Commanding Officers 
when they visit their men’s dinners, as they would then feel sure of 
seeing an ample supply of meat on each soldier’s plate, which can 
scarcely be said to be the case at present. If the fines, &c., however, 
can be credited as suggested in this paper to the companies, the 
messing could be much improved. 

The next grievances I will allude to are:—({1) The necessity of a 
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man keeping his kit in order; (2) sea kits; and (3) the present 
system of compelling the men to return their worn-out clothing into 
store. 

The first must, I fear, remain, and I do not think that good men 
consider it a grievance to have to pay for their shirts, &c.; the man 
who is always in trouble and debt of course thinks everything a 
grievance, and, therefore, his opinion need not be considered. Sea 
kits are different; in honour they ought to be paid for by the State 
if they are necessary, as it is unfair to the men, and comes as 
a surprise to them, having to pay 13s. or thereabouts because they come 
forward and do their duty by embarking for foreign service when 
ordered; a rich country like ours should not descend to such petty 
meanness, and by proper arrangements little expense on this bead 
need be incurred, as it would be possible on sea voyages to make 
use of the worn-out clothing if not taken from the men; certainly, 
under judicious management, a few shillings per man would do all 
that is necessary. The men do not object to pay for soap, tobacco, 
&c.; what they consider a grievance is being made to purchase a blue 
serge coat and trousers, which they could do without if their old 
clothing was left to them. It would be desirable, therefore, that the 
present system of the men paying for sea kits should be altered. It 
may be added that in some cases it is left discretionary with Com- 
manding Officers whether the men should be ordered to provide 
themselves with sea kits. The battalion which I have the honour to 
command made a fifty-six days’ voyage from South Africa to Ports- 
mouth vid the Suez Canal, and no sea kits were purchased and no 
difficulty was experienced. Of course the men were supplied with an 
ample supply of tobacco and soap, but they retained their old clothing, 
and wore it throughout the voyage. The only articles which I con- 
sider absolutely necessary to be provided for the men are two flannel 
belts, and these might well be given them by the State. The men 
already get a pair of khakee trousers and a blue jersey, free, so that 
these articles with the two flannel belts and their old clothing would 
appear to be ample for all their requirements on board ship. 

With regard to No. 3, it is one of those questions in which civilian 
advisers have carried the day. It is to be hoped that the present 
regulation will be rescinded as soon as'it conveniently can. Few but 
Commanding Officers know the heart-burnings, wranglings, and waste 
of time which is caused by this order. ‘The amount of correspondence 
is enormous, every man who has to pay the worn-out value of his 
clothing feels aggrieved, and in most cases attends the orderly-room 
to complain and state his case to his Commanding Officer. Of course 
we listen and go into the matter thoroughly, and as patiently as possible, 
trying to explain and convinve the men that the regulations are 
against them, but they go away discontented and disappointed, and 
with the impression that some one is cheating them. As this occurs 
chiefly with mer going to the Reserve, the injury done to recruiting 
must be very great, as, in my opinion, Reservists and men on furlough 
have much to do with this question, in fact, far more than any number 
of recruiting sergeants, The idea in civil life of asking a groom to 
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return some dirty old worn-out clothing you had provided him 
with eighteen months previously to groom your horses in is too 
Indicrous ; the case with the men is just the same, and the sooner it 
is abolished the better. They think it doubly unfair in the case of 
articles of clothing they have purchased themselves; in this case it 
is true, by a wonderful calculation which few wranglers would under- 
stand, and which not one man in the ranks knows anything about, a 
coat or pair of trousers is supposed to be charged to the men at a 
price less its worn-out value, but no one understands it, and com- 
plaints are incessant. I have frequently endeavoured to explain it 
to the men, but without effect, and it is scarcely fair, I think, to Com- 
manding Officers to expect them to sit in the orderly-room day after 
day listening to these complaints. From every point of view a man’s 
clothing when time-expired should become his own property. 

[Since the above was written, a circular has been sent to Command- 
ing Officers, asking their opinions on this and various points in con- 
nection with the men’s clothing, and it may therefore be hoped that 
the question will be dealt with very shortly. | 

Having thus referred to what may be called the debateable 
grievances of the soldier, I come to those which I think are more 
imaginary than real, and which will require but little space to be 
taken up in discussing them. The first of these are barrack damages, 
and I feel sure that many will differ from me when they see that I 
call this an imaginary grievance. I answer that all the items, as far 
as I can judge, are preventible; the chief causes of damage are the 
plates and basins being broken, and it is impossible to find out who 
commits the damage. However, this cause of expense might be 
reduced greatly by the Government providing enamelled plates and 
basins. It is quite unreasonable to expect the State to pay for 
wilful damages, and in this matter the men have the remedy in their 
own hands, by stating to their company Officers who causes the break- 
age or damage; this, however, is the very thing they cannot be pre- 
vailed on to do; it is the same with articles like blankets, &c., being 
lost or stolen ; also Royal Engineer damages; any of the latter, which 
are certified by the Commanding Officer as caused by fair wear and 
tear, are paid for by the State. 

It would therefore, in my opinion, be unwise to alter the regulation 
concerning barrack damages, and a similar remark may be made with 
regard to hospital stoppages. The latter is no grievance whatever, 
and, if abolished, would encourage all the lazy fellows in a battalion 
to be always trying to get into hospital. The Medical Officer would 
have a very busy time of it every morning, trying to find out which 
men were feigning sickness, and having found them out, then would 
come the difficulty for the Commanding Officer to decide if their case 
was one for punishment, as in order to prove a charge of feigning sick- 
ness on a Court-martial, not only must the Medical Officer swear that 
the man was not ill, but in addition it must be proved that when the 
prisoner reported himself he (the prisoner) knew he was not ill, which 
would be quite impossible. For all practical purposes, feigning sick- 
ness might just as well be struck out of the Army Act. 
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I will now refer to some so-called grievances of the soldier which 
have been advanced by various writers, and which are all untrue, or 
most inaccurate. First, then, it is quite false to say that men have 
to pay for marking or alterations to their clothing issued on enlist- 
ment; this statement has been made on many occasions, and has 
recently been repeated in one of the military papers. Not only do the 
Government pay the master-tailor for altering all clothing of men on 
joining, but in addition, every man entitled to clothing at any time 
during his service has it altered and marked free of expense; in other 
words, any man who gets a free issue has not to pay one farthing for 
marking or alterations. The next statement which I must mention 
as incorrect is, that the men pay for the plates and basins to eat their 
food out of. These articles are supplied by the Government, and if 
broken, as already stated, have to be paid for. It is further quite 
inaccurate to state that the men have to pay for blacklead to clean 
the trestles or coal-boxes, or for soap to clean the floors; these are, or 
ought to be, paid for out of the contingent allowance, or regimental 
funds; neither is it true to state that the men pay for the cook’s 
clothing: this is a fair charge against the refuse fund. 

It is too absurd to have to waste time and my voice denying the 
assertion that men are liable to be brought up for desertion for wearing 
underclothing not having the Government stamp on it; such a state- 
ment is preposterous and ridiculous. Neither have the men to pay to 
the regimental reading-room, unless they wish to do so; usually five- 
sixths of the men join, so that they may have a comfortable place in 
which to read the papers, write letters, &c.; but no man need belong 
to it unless he desires it, and I cannot believe that in any corps the 
slightest pressure is ever put on any man to try and induce him to 
become a member. 

In conclusion, I would like to give an example of what is the 
position of a well-conducted soldier at this moment who has com- 
pleted seven years’ service, and who is married with leave, and on 
the strength. His is no exceptional case, but he has apparently 
found the Army such a good home, that he has extended his service 
with the colours for twelve years. As he is in possession of two good- 
conduct badges, his pay is 1s. 2d. per diem. 





£ os. d. 
He therefore draws monthly in regimental pay, taking the 
month a8 30 dayS.ccercccccscccsccccccovccesseces 115 0 
He is regimentally employed, for which he receives 
monthly........ Ccvcccecces ceecee oesennedebemess 53/80 
His wife has half the washing of his company, 38 men at 
Ls, Bd. Cah... cccsscccvccsccescvees $46 Fess e's ee oe ak 
5 2 6 


In addition, he gets his ration value, six pence daily, and also his 
quarters, fuel, and light free. Moreover, his deferred pay, 3/. per 
annum, is being placed in the bank for him, so that a further monthly 
sum of at least about 17. 10s. for all these benefits must be added to 
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the above. Thus this man’s emoluments are worth 6/. 10s. to 61. 15s. 
per month. 

Every well-conducted soldier, if unmarried, is certain to be almost 
as well off, with the exception of the company washing, as there are 
numerous employments, like mess and canteen waiters, Staff and regi- 
mental Officers’ servants, and grooms, &c., for which it is often very 
difficult now-a-days to find suitable men, and for which extra pay is 
always given. Should the authorities, however, approve of the 
increase of pay urged for in this paper, the position of a soldier after 
three years’ service, without any extra employment, would, as already 
shown, be very good, and will be well able to compare favourably 
with that of his brother in civil life. 

In this paper I have aimed at a leaven of old soldiers being always 
in the ranks, as it is my belief that a sufficient number would extend 
their service with the colours, first to twelve years, and after- 
wards to twenty-one; thus in the event of war, and the Reserves 
being cailed out, there would be no danger of the discipline of a corps 
suffering at such an important moment; as the number necessary to 
make it up to war strength would not be large, it is hoped not more 
than one-third, and this number would soon fall into their places. 

It is quite evident that something must soon be done in order to 
get the required number of men of proper physique for our Army ; it is 
no use to continue to enlist those who are weakly and undersized, 
who must, and will, break down when the trial comes. As conscrip- 
tion bas not yet come within the range of practical polities, the 
country must consent to pay her soldiers better, and if the scheme 
suggested in these pages can be given a trial, eligible recruits will, I 
think, be found to come forward in ample numbers. 

The majority of men in these islands would consider it little hard- 
ship to give three years of their life to the service of their country, 
and to afterwards be available in case of danger for nine years; and 
if this be so, far more than the quota required would be candidates 
for military service; we thus should not be compelled in the future 
to send young and immature lads to India, to only fill the hospitals 
there, or to be sent home as invalids on the first opportunity. The 
“ scarecrows against enlistment,” in the shape of half starving, half 
clothed Reserve men, at present wandering about the country, 
would disappear; that bar to the enlistinent of respectable men, the 
presence of bad characters in the ranks, would, I hope, be taken 
away; and Her Majesty the Queen and the people of this country 
would possess, I believe, a fighting machine ready at all times for 
any duty it may reasonably be called on to perform. 


Colonel J. M. Moopy, Royal Marines: My lord, ladies, and gentlemen, I feel 
great diffidence in commencing the discussion on Colonel Dooner’s admirable paper, 
especially as I belong to a Service in which the recruiting question causes anxiety, 
and also in the presence of the large number of distinguished and experienced 
Officers here who know so much more of the subject than I do; having had a 
lengthened experience of recruiting for the Army, Navy, and Marines, must be my 
apology for troubling you with a few remarks on the matter. Although numerous 
improvements have been introduced into the Service since I read a paper (six years 
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ago) on the same subject, yet with those improvements we still lack recruits. A 
well-behaved soldier has, it must be admitted, a very comfortable life. There are 
drawbacks, as in all occupations, but, on the whole, he has very little to complain of. 
The great evil, and the failures to secure a supply of good recruits, to my mind, is 
the drunkenness that prevails in all military stations. When young soldiers join the 
Service at first, there is little or no drunkenness, little or no crime, amongst them, 
but by-and-bye, as they go on, evil companions and the publicans in the garrison 
towns get hold of them, and the men commit themselves. From my experience as 
a Commanding Officer, nineteen-twentieths of the crime is caused by drunkenness. 
I think Colonel Dooner and all Commanding Officers will agree with me in this : 
more pay for the rank and file would supply more means, more drink ; we have to 
do the unscrupulous publican’s dirty work. While the penalty for drunkenness is 
only enforced against the soldier, this will continue. The publican who supplies 
the drink unchecked is not held to have any responsibility, as I have never known 
any attempt to enforce the iaws against him. The Adulteration Act is a dead letter 
and the licensing laws a farce. Drinking to excess becomes a habit, and young 
soldiers not infrequently are found by their relatives to have lost the steadiness and 
self-reliance which they had on enlistment: thus the women of the country are 
antagonistic to recruiting. When a woman finds that her son or brother comes 
home with such habits, she nuturally has a great objection to letting any other 
relative follow his example. We are all proud of the well-conducted soldier, no 
matter to what branch of the Service he belongs, and great care should be taken 
only to accept likely lads. Keep out the bad ones and the good will come if this 
course is persevered in. Improvement is steadily going on, and the number of 
sentences and terms of imprisonment is steadily on the decline, as are also minor 
minor punishments. Alas! there are yet too many bad characters, and still too 
many being taken. The favourable opportunity to increase the popularity of the 
Service and to obtain recruits is when men go home on furlough. Thanks to the 
exertions of Sir Evelyn Wood, the railway companies have given soldiers generally 
the privilege of going home on furlough at single fares—an excellent arrangement, 
which is largely taken advantage of by the men, so much so that the railway com- 
panies wil! not be the losers in thelong run. The greatest drawback in the present 
system of furlough is that we pay men furlough advances, the consequence of 
which is that on the way home some of the scenes which Colonel Dooner has 
described as occurring wit» Army Reserve men are, I am sorry to say, occasionally 
seen in the case of furlough men. Treating and being treated en route, they arrive 
at home with little or no money, and so become a burden to their friends. It might 
be arranged, with the co-operation of the Pay Department and Post Office, to remit 
the pay weekly, as it becomes due, to the men, thus preventing them being a 
burden to their friends, and also checking desertion ; the man having saved enough 
money to pay his fare asa preliminary to his obtaining furlough. I am now coming 
to the question of pay. For the reasons I have given I am not favourable to any 
increase of pay to the rank and file generally, except as badge or length of service 
pay. The present system of deferred pay should be at once altered, and the system 
suggested by Colonel Dooner, which appears excellent, adopted. The pay of the 
non-commissioned officer should be increased, as it would be real economy in the 
end to give the 4d. or 6d.; it must come sooner or later. I agree, to a certain 
extent, with his idea of allowing the option of a fine in some cases, such as absence 
—which is marked as ‘“ Drunk.’’ The same fine should be enforced on the drunk 
scale. In conclusion, I strongly advise the removal of the Discharge Depét from 
Fort Brockhurst, to Netley, as Fort Brockhurst is entirely unsuited for the 10,000 
men who are landed during the trooping season (the depth of winter) from the 
troopships, and by sending the men away discontented, it gives the Service a bad 
name. I thank Colonel Dooner for his excellent paper, and the audience for their 
kind indulgence. 

Major-General Rocxz, C.B. (Inspector-General of Recruiting) : If there is any 
difference of opinion upon any particular item that Colonel Dooner has touched 
upon in his scheme, I am at any rate sure we shall all be unanimous in acknow- 
ledging that ke has given us a most interesting and well-timed lecture upon a most 
important subject, and I think also we shall be unanimous in acknowledging that 
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he has hit the right nail on the head in dealing with this question as to the position 
of the soldier in its bearing upon recruiting, because the Army, being raised by 
voluntary enlistment, depends for its very existence upon its popularity. I only 
wish to say one or two words, and entirely from a recruiting point of view. For 
the last three years recruiters have not had it all their own way. The great expan- 
sion in the commercial industry of the community has of course put a severe 
pressure on the labour market, and a rise in wages has naturally followed. But 
the real enemy at the gate of the recruiter is the discontented Reservist. No doubt 
there will always be a number of foolish fellows whose own fault it is if they have 
not succeeded in their profession; but if there are any just grievances I think 
they should be attended to, and that we should also, if possible, help the soldier to 
get employment in civil life. Within the past quarter of a century very much has 
been done to raise the position of the soldier; to improve his surroundings ; to 
give him better pay ; to improve his food and his clothing; perhaps, most of all, 
the reins of discipline are now held with a light and discriminating hand, instead 
of witha heavy hand. It goes without saying that all that raises the soldier in his 
social position, all that tends to make the barrack-room comfortable for respectable 
fellows, must react upon recruiting favourably, because it tends to open out the 
classes from which we draw our supplies. I do not propose to follow the very 
ingenious methods which Colonel Dooner has placed before us ; but, speaking off- 
hand, I rather doubt if a three years’ military service would be applicable to the 
Army abroad. We must bear in mind that a soldier enlists between the ages of 
eighteen and nineteen; that, generally speaking, he embarks for foreign service 
about the age of twenty ; and it would be, I think, quite beyond any possibility of 
economy that he should at his own will directly he goes abroad have the option, if 
he pleases, of returning. There is one more point I should like to urge, and that 
is, in considering any of those questions which tend to the prolongation of the 
original term of twelve years enlistment, we should keep in mind the great central 
idea of the short-service scheme—that is, to train to arms with the colours as many 
men as the limit of our very small establishment will permit, and then to send them 
back to civil life at an age at which they may readily obtain employment, and this, 
of course, with due regard to the requirements both of our home and foreign 
Army. 

Colonel F. Graves (20th Hussars): I think we are all agreed upon the impor- 
tance of the subject that has been brought before us. We are all agreed, I think, 
upon the clear and excellent way in which it has been threshed out by Colonel 
Dooner, but I think there are certain points upon which some of us may take 
exception without giving offence to the lecturer, bearing in mind at the same time 
that it is only with a view of strengthening the cause which he advocates, and not 
to put him in the wrong. With reference to a remark by the Inspector-General of 
Recruiting, I would add, and I hope with good foundation, a further reason against 
the three years system being introduced. It would be not only fatal to my mind 
with reference to our interests with regard to the Army abroad, but it would also 
be fatal to the interests of our cavalry at home. If a three years system were 
introduced and applied to our cavalry at home, I think the sooner we abolish cavalry 
altogether, the better. We have had a number of what have been termed ingenious 
proposals put before us with reference to bettering the position of the soldier, but 
it should be borne in mind in these discussions, and in the papers read before 
meetings such as this, that such proposals, if they are to be considered favourably 
by the authorities and the powers that be, more especially by those authorities who 
have the power of the purse, should be based upon a clear and fair statement in the 
way of foundation. I do not think that to-day the lecturer has been fortunate 
enough to give us what I call a fair statement of the position of the recruit on 
joining, as compared with his brothers in civil life. I do not think it is correct to 
sum up that he is fed and clothed, and has somewhat less wages than an ordinary 
housemaid. If the lecturer were selected by the Commander-in-Chief to go about 
the country addressing muss meetings of working men, that is not a statement that 
would attract recruits ; if would rather repel them. It should not then be put 
before this meeting as correct. I think there is another way of putting the case 
which would be much more favourable from that point of view, and also when we 
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ask for improvements in the soldier’s position generally, and would meet with the 
approval and favourable consideration of those who have the power of making the 
alterations required. I have gone into the question very closely for some years, 
comparing the recruit’s position when he joins as a lad of 17 or 18 years of age, of 
inferior physique, and his emoluments, with the position and emoluments of a lad of 
similar age and physique in any other calling in civil life that does not involve 
technical instruction and education. I have come to the conclusion that our recruit 
under these circumstances is far better off than nine-tenths of his brethren in civil 
life. I will show you in detail how I would like to present the case to a man who 
asked my advice on joining the Service. I would tell him in the first place— 
I speak as a cavalryman; the lecturer has naturally and very properly taken his 
ground work from the infantry bases—I would tell him he receives in clothing 
and necessaries on the spot when he joins, 12/. 4s, 2d. worth of stuff; that the 
kit issued to him every year free is worth 4/. 0s. 83d. Now I come to the daily 
value of the man’s emoluments and pay, and I would invite criticism upon these 
statements that I am about to make. The daily value of clothing at that rate is 
5d., which he receives free. The pay in the cavalry is 1s. 2d. without counting 
deferred pay. His food, according to Regulation, is valued at 6d. Now we come to 
debateable ground on which there seems to be a difference of opinion outside the 
Regulation. His lodging I put down as worth 3d. I have been into many a 
thieves’ lodging-house in the slums where they are forced to pay 2d. I think 
I may put down the recruit as worth 1d. a-day more than the returned convict. 
His rates, taxes, and water, which in towns are paid by the landlord and charged in 
the consolidated rent that he pays, are put as worth 1d. His coal which he has for 
warming his room, for cooking and so on, is put at 3d., that is to say, it is worth 
that to him, though it may not cost the Government so much, because, as a labourer 
living in his own cottage, he would pay more than 3d. a-day. I put his light for 
the same reason at ld. His hospital and medicine and doctor’s attendance 1d. 
a-day. Ido that on the ground that the smallest contribution accepted by any 
benefit sick society is 6d. a-week. I put down his furniture which he has got the 
use of, bed, bedding which is washed and renewed free, cleaning and cooking 
utensils, tables, forms, shelves, fire irons, brushes, &c., as worth, taking the capital 
cost and interest, another 1d. a-day. I make out that a recruit of some 17} years 
of age and about 5 ft. 5 in., 5 ft. 6 in. or 5 ft. 7 in. high, with under 34 inches 
chest measurement—I take that man as receiving in kind and in money lJ. Os. 5d. 
every week without counting the deferred pay at all. I say his position is far and 
away better than the position of any other man in civil callings of his inches or 
age. On the other hand, he has to pay for groceries 3d. per day, for hair-cutting 
1d. per month, washing 1d. per day, and to pay for damages and repairs, the 
majority of which things are preventible; though the minority may be necessary ; 
still he would have to pay a great deal more for these same things if he were in 
civil life. We have heard a great deal of the railway porters and their troubles 
recently. I have gone into the question with one of the authorities of one of our 
largest railway companies in the Kingdom. They must be 5 ft. 7 in. in height 
and with 35 inches chest measurement, and the average age at joining is19. There 
are two years of age in favour of the recruit. Then they are bound to join some 
benefit club ; their posts are not kept open for them when they are sick beyond a 
certain time; they receive from 15s. to 18s. a-week, rising 1s., and they do not 
exceed 18s. Then compare the soldier with the agricultural labourer. The average 
labourer receives from 12s. to 16s. a week all over the country, and it is the excep- 
tion when he receives the larger sum. Further, the recruit is guaranteed constant 
employment as long as he remains with the colours. He is employed and paid in 
a sense even when he is sick. He is kept to the very last point of hope in hospital 
if there is any shadow of possibility as to his being able eventually to return to 
duty. Is that true in any case of civil life? He is also paid when on furlough ; 
he gets a month or perhaps more in the year furlough on pay, he travels at single 
fare, he has a larger rate of interest in the bank than is given in other banks, he 
has the use of recreation rooms, of the canteen and coffee shop, where he receives 
more in kind for his money than he would in ordinary trade and commercial life. 
This is the position of the recruit as compared with his civil friend when he joins 
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the Service. Putting the case in that way is more likely to attract recruits than 
saying they are something worse off than a young lady dressed up in a mob cap 
with a sweeping brush and apron. His prospects must also be added to the value 
of his position when joining. The recruit does not remain under these circum- 
stances all his life with the Army. What are his prospects? He has prospects of 
free education. He may go on under an ordinary military education supplied by 
schoolmasters of our Service to pass an examination which can qualify him for 
commissioned rank. This is something to be added to his daily wage. To take my 
own regiment, amongst the rank and file, there are inemployment involving technical 
training and education no less than 175 men, all extra paid, running from 4d. to 1s. 
a-day. The value of that as a prospect must be added to the initial value of his 
emoluments on joining. Besides that, of privates alone in my regiment earning 
extra for employment over and above soldier’s work, there are no less than 152 
earning from 4d. to 9d. They receive good-conduct pay. The married soldier 
receives furnished quarters, and his wife does the washing for the troop or company ; 
he has medical treatment for himself and the whole of his family, and his children 
are taught free by the State. Ido not know how many gentlemen in this room 
know that the State at this moment is educating, free of all expense to the soldier, 
no less than 32,000 children. That must be added to the value of the recruit’s 
position. He is entitled after a certain time and in a certain proportion to pension. 
Now he has something more in prospect. As non-commissioned officers in the 
Army, there are 28,000 posts held as receiving increased pay, and in the Auxiliary 
Forces something over 6,000, or altogether 34,000 positions with extra pay in non- 
commissioned officers rank. Of warrant officers or positions held by warrant from 
Her Majesty, there are no less than 1,075 all open to and confined_ to privates 
ioining perhaps at 17 years of age. Of commissioned ranks, quartermasters and 
ridingmasters, there are 604 positions exclusively held by men from the ranks. 
There is also a certain proportion of other commissioned ranks to which men are 
constantly being promoted, in which they do good service, and are an honour to 
themselves and to the regiments in which they are employed. This to some people 
would seem to be rather a flowery description of the position of the soldier. 
I invite criticism upon them. I believe i have confined myself strictly to facts. It 
might be asked, “ Have you any sugg¢stions with reference to the betterment of the 
soldier’s position ?’’ Certainly I have. I have no objection against the emoluments 
received, but I do hold strong objection against the distribution of certain parts of 
that emolument, to the adjustment of certain points. I think the good-conduct pay 
is wrongly awarded. It ought to be, as the lecturer says, at intervals of two years. 
I consider the clothing system is wrong. The soldier ought to be able to claim the 
clothing as his own, and I am glad to know something about a proposition which is 
now under the consideration of the authorities, and which I hope will be passed, 
that in each man’s small book will appear, before long, a distinct item named. 
“Clothing Allowance ;” that he shall receive about 6d. a-day as the value of his 
kit, and that he shall pay for his clothesas his Commanding Officer thinks they are worm 
out, and that when worn out they shall be his own property. The most important 
point of all is the question of deferred pay. I am altogether with the lecturer and the: 
remarks made by General Rocke, that the deferred pay, as paid in a lump sum, is a 
positive curse to our Service. I think the language used by the lecturer and by 
General Rocke is very much too gentle in dealing with the matter. There are few 
people who realize what a curse deferred pay is to the indifferent character who goes. 
away from the colours with 21/. in his pocket. What then, it might be asked, should 
be done? I take exception slightly to the method of the lecturer. In his lecture he 
retained the indifferent and the bad character on their present footing, that is to 
say, the indifferent and bad character could go away with 21/. in their pockets. 
They are the very men that we want to prevent doing mischief, to prevent making 
our people drunk; to prevent making themselves a nuisance to passengers in rail- 
way carriages, the men we want to prevent being surrounded by the ne’er-do-wells 
of our villages, and spending their money for them. I propose this, that instead of 
the man receiving deferred pay in a lump sum, whether he be good, bad, or 
indifferent, he shall receive that pay at the rate of 3d. a-day spread over the whole 
of his five years’ Reserve service. Further, that instead of receiving a beggarly 4d, 
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a-day Reserve pay, he shall receive the whole 6d. a-day, which will keep body and 
soul together. That should be paid him monthly instead of quarterly, and then 
we shall have men who are bond fide recruiters for our Army and not scarecrows 
against it. With regard to non-commissioned officers, the last and most important 
point of all, I would give each lance-corporal 2d. a-day who is in possession of a 
second-class certificate of education, and 3d. per day to full corporals. As a Com- 
manding Officer, one of my difficulties very often is that I have to pass over a man 
for promotion because he happens not to have a second-class certificate. I would 
give him 2d. a-day, provided he had a second class certificate. I would give the 
sergeants ld. a-day for every good-conduct ring they are entitled to. At present, 
they lose good-conduct pay on promotion to sergeant. I would allow them to 
draw good-conduct pay the same as any other men. I would do more, I would 
give him 8d. a-day deferred pay on re-engagement. I find, according to Regulation, 
the trumpeters, drummers, buglers, and pipers are compulsorily obliged to re- 
engage. I wonder if the man who blows the bagpipe is a better man than a 
sergeant. I would much rather have the sergeant of the two, and I do not see why, 
if you increase the emoluments of the sergeant, he should not be made to re- 
engage for a further period of five years with the colours when promoted. It is 
upon this point that the difficulty lies, the addition of emoluments to make it worth 
while for all our sergeants of good character to re-engage. I have myself served 
all my time in one regiment. I have been more years in that regiment than the 
majority—nearly two-thirds of the regiment—have been in the world. I have got 
some 324 recruits of under a year’s service at this moment. I remember the days 
of the old tried non-commissioned officers; reliable, experienced,and trustworthy men. 
I am not in a position, any more than you, to draw upon the Quartermaster’s stores 
for an old head to screw on to young shoulders, and I look forward with a certain 
degree of grave apprehension as to the future. These men have to be replaced, and 
i venture to prophesy, sad though it may be, that the future generation of very 
much younger men will not compare favourably with the past generation of the old 
seasoned, loyal, dutiful men that we have known, and I would urge every military 
man that has the benefit of his country and the honour of the Army at heart to 
use every endeavour to try and maintain by influence and vote and so on that body 
of men to which the Army owes so much, and who always have been good citizens 
and loyal subjects of the throne. 

Dr. FarquuHarson, M.P.: As a civilian perhaps I am rather bold in rising to 
take part in discussing a military question, but I represent in some minor way 
that formidable “ person” the British taxpayer, who after all may have something 
to say on this question. We cannot forget that it isa very great and pressing 
national question, because if we cannot arrange to fill up our ranks by voluntary 
effort, I am afraid we shall have to fall back upon conscription, which I do not 
believe will ever be very popular in this country. I have followed with very great 
interest the remarks of the lecturer, but his suggestions, ingenious as they are, 
will, as he says, cost a great deal of money. It is very easy for us in this room to 
vote away large sums of public money. The lecturer has told you that there is 
very little interest taken in the discussion of Army matters in the House of 
Commons. It is a routine affair, but still it means voting some 20 millions, and if 
we had to increase that, I am afraid the sense of the House shows that they would 
not stand anything more of that kind. In fact, having some knowledge of the 
present tone and temper of the House of Commons, I do not believe that any 
Minister, except under the pressure of a very great and threatening national emer- 
gency, would venture to propose any large addition to the Army Estimates. An 
old colleague of mine who is present, Sir John Hay, will, fam sure, bear me out in 
saying that the purse-strings of the Treasury are pulled uncommonly tight, and it 
is very difficult for any Department to call upon the House to vote any increased 
sum for the public except under circumstances of emergency. I think we may 
very well consider, looking at it from that point of view, what we can do with the 
resources at our disposal. With reference to a question that 1 have on many 
occasions brought before the House, viz., the question of the ration of the soldier, I do 
not think it is desirable at the present moment to propose the very large increase of 
pubiic expenditure which would be necessary to give a grown-up soldier another 
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quarter of a pound of meat; but I think the recruit undoubtedly ought to have an 
extra quarter of a pound of meat. He is a growing lad, not only in length and breadth, 
but in the development of his frame and constitution. He is suddenly called upon to 
undertake new and peculiar duties, involving a strain both of body and mind, 
and he requires an extra ration as compared with the grown-up soldier. I know 
my old medical friends in the Guards tell me that at Caterham the recruits are 
compelled to spend every farthing of extra pay in bread and cheese in order to 
enable them to carry on the work they are called upon to do. We have lately had 
a Committee on Army Rations, and I think that has done a good deal of service, 
but it has only touched the fringe of a very great subject, and one which will have 
to be considered in a much more wide and comprehensive way, viz., how we can 
arrange the present ration so as to bridge over the terrible gap of starvation inter- 
vening between dinner and breakfast the next morning. 

A MemBER: They get tea bread now. 

Dr. FarquHarson: What is tea bread to a man to carry him on between dinner 
and breakfast the next morning? We have also heard a great deal about the 
question of free rations. It is extremely desirable that the soldier who has a 
ration at all should have it free, and that the recruit should not find out that all 
that he gets is a little dry bread and meat, and that if he wants any butter, cheese, 
or vegetables he must buy them out of his own pocket. If I were in the position 
of a recruit, that would leave a very unfavourable impression upon my mind when 
I found on joining the Service that that had not been fully explained to me. What 
we ought to try and do is to improve the social condition of the soldier. There is 
no doubt the soldier here is not treated so well as abroad. We ought to look upon 
him as a patriot who is not only prepared to give up his time for very moderate 
pay, but as standing between us and the great national inconvenience that would 
take place if we have conscription. Therefore, I think, a man who comes forward 
voluntarily to be shot for one shilling a-day, ought to be looked upon as a man of 
high social position and as a real patriot. We ought to do as they do abroad, to 
throw open the theatres and public entertainments to the soldiers at a cheap rate, 
and to encourage them in every way. I read the very interesting reports of the 
Recruiting Departments sent in by Colonel Rocke, and I observed what I thought 
a very good and new departure. It is stated that Colonel Fremantle has been 
going round the country in Devonshire and giving lectures with the view of pointing 
out to the rustics the great advantages of an Army life. If he utilized for his next 
lecture the excellent remarks made by Colonel Graves to-day, he might be able to 
show the soldiers that he is better off than his civilian brother, and that he cannot 
do better than join the colours without delay. General Rocke has touched upon 
the very important question of the employment of the soldier on the Reserve List, 
and, I think, in his report he went more fully than he did to-day into the desira- 
bility of the State finding some employment for the soldier when he has retired 
from the Service, but there is one very important question, viz., the disinclination 
on the part of great employers of labour to take Reserve men into their employ- 
ment. If anything could be done to meet that pressing difficulty, I think a great 
deal of the unpopularity of the Service would vanish. We know perfectly well it 
is very inconvenient for a great employer of labour to have his commercial under- 
takings suddenly dislocated by the Reserve man being called out. You all know 
perfectly well that they are now getting restive, and decline to employ Reserve 
men for that reason, that they may be suddenly called away to go out with the 
Reserve, and that their business arrangements may be put out of joint. If any- 
one can suggest any means by which that great difficulty can be removed, I think 
it would be of very great advantage and would very much improve the present 
position of recruiting. One word, in conclusion : if the lecturer is going to demand 
a large sum of public money, I shall be quite ia favour of it as far as I am indi- 
vidually concerned. I am only pointing out the difficulties that might arise. I 
think he must be able to show that the difficulties of recruiting are a little more 
acute than they are at present. In looking over the Blue Book to which I 
referred, I found that on the whole recruiting is going on pretty well. I 
believe recruiting for the Artillery is not as good as it was, but the reason is 
perhaps the temporary increase in the labour market. Every slight improvement 
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in trade has the effect of drawing men away into commercial employments, and 
taking them from the recruiting sergeant. Ithink very likely, when trade assumes 
its natural limit, the thing may right itself, and we may get better recruits. I 
personally feel very grateful for the instruction I have had to-day, and I thank 
you, Sir, very much for allowing me to take part in the discussion. 

Major W. L. Davipson, R.H.A.: I venture to join in this discussion for two 
reasons. While agreeing most thoroughly with the lecturer on the whole, I consider 
that, with regard to men going to the Reserve after three years’ service, the 
lecturer has not gone far enough. I cordially agree with Colonel Graves that this 
system could not be extended to the mounted branches with advantage. I think it 
is a question whether, as far as the infantry and fortress! artillery is concerned, it 
would not be well to extend the lecturer’s suggestions, so that, instead of the man 
forfeiting his 13/. 10s., he should have it after his three years’ service, to be used as 
Colonel Graves suggested, adding 3d. a-day to his Reserve pay for the first three 
years after he leaves the colours. The only reason given for forfeiting the 3/. 10s. is 
that the return of all this deferred pay would recoup the State for the expense 6f 
the passage home of the men wishing to join the Reserve, from abroad, after three 
years’ service. But why should this sum be forfeited? Why should they be sent 
abroad at all? I believe nothing would give such a stimulus to recruiting as that 
a man, under certain conditions, should be enlisted for home service only.? The 
lecturer has three “ifs” in his suggestion. I only have two, viz.: If the recruit 
proves of good intelligence and quick at his drills, during the first year,’ he might, 
with the sanction of his Commanding Officer, be put on the list for “ Home 
service only.” And if, after three years’ service, he has a good-conduct badge, and 
has passed as a marksman in the infantry, or a corresponding test in the artillery, 
he might be at once allowed, if he desires it, to pass to the Reserve. By that 
means we should very speedily have a real Reserve, and the nen would be useful as 
recruiting agents, instead of proving, as the present Reserve men do,so many centres 
of discontent. My other reason is, having had five years’ experience in the depdt 
of the Horse Artillery, at Woolwich, I cannot too strongly endorse the remark of 
the lecturer with regard to sea kits, that “in honour, they should be paid for by 
the State.’ I have many recruits going through my hands, and I know that if they 
could only receive and feel in their inner consciousness what Colonel Graves has 
said about their “ prospects” before this meeting, we should not have the slightest 
difficulty about recruiting. But the recruit does not feel this, and if we want to 
make the Army popular we must look at things, more or less, from the recruit’s 
point of view. With regard to sea kits, I believe he is promised practically a free 
kit on joining the Service. In ordinary depéts, men are kept for say nine months, 
after which they embark for India. During the nine months they are regularly 
paid in the ordinary way; but on embarkation for India, their accounts are only 
made up at the last moment. The payment for sea kits is sprung on the men, and, 
however much the Commanding Officer has tried to get their confidence, they think 
themselves deceived by him at the last moment; the good men are disgusted, and 
the indifferent men would desert if they could find the opportunity. On landing in 
India the same process is gone through between the recruit and his Commanding 
Officer. The man has to provide himself, practically, with his entire uniform 
—white and khakee clothing and serge jacket. To put the matter shortly, for the 
last three months of his first year’s service, his pay, from the day of his embarka- 
tion in England until after he has spent two months in India, in the case of a Horse 
Artillery driver, is 5/. 7s. 6d., that is, for two months and twenty-five days ; during 
that time he is compulsorily stopped, chiefly for the actual clothing he is obliged to 
wear on parade, 3/. 8s. 10d. I think, whatever might be said about recruits’ 
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1 I say fortress artillery, as I believe, by this plan, we might quickly pass 
through the ranks of the garrison artillery large numbers of men to the Reserve 
who would be invaluable for manning our coast defences in case of emergency. 

2 Except in cases of national emergency. 

3 Men are not allowed to be sent with drafts to India unless they have comoleted 
twenty years of age and nine months’ service. 
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prospects, they would sell for very little when a man is on a penny a-day; and if 
the man dies, as is often the case, while his white trousers are being made, he loses 
both his pay and his prospects. It is very hard on a man who believes he is to 
receive a free outfit from the State that, out of 5/. 7s. 6d., he should have to pay 
about 3/. for his uniform during his first year’s service. 

Lieut-Colonel ALBERT GoLtpsmID, D.A.A.G.: With regard to Colonel Dooner’s 
lecture, there are two or three points I have to observe on. In the first place, 
Colonel Dooner recommends that the pay of the private should be raised by 2d. I 
believe, from what I have seen, it would be simply money thrown away. I do not 
think that an extra 2d. a-day would induce any additional men to enlist. If extra 
pay is to solve the recruiting difficulty, we shall have to face the matter boldly, if 
we wish to derive any real solid benefit. from such increase; in fact, I believe we 
should have in this case to almost double the present rate of pay. What should 
be the objective as regards the Army? It should be to obtain the best men we 
possibly can, and to do this we must tempt them to enter the Service. Colonel 
Graves has pointed out that the raw recruits on joining, the men of eighteen or 
nineteen years of age, are better off than labouring boys of their own -lass, but, 
notwithstanding this, we get an enormous proportion of men who are the refuse of 
thelabour market. If you wish to get the flower of that market, you must compete 
against it. One very serious economic feature of the present day has been over- 
looked, that is, that the price of unskilled labour is rising enormously, out of all 
due proportion to the price of skilled labour ; the unskilled dockers strike for wages, 
and get far higher wages in comparison than the skilled artizan. We must face 
such facts boldly in their relation to the Service. It is all very well for Members 
of Parliament to say Parliament will not vote this and that ; but one of these days, 
whether Parliament wishes it or not, it will either find itself without an Army at all 
or else have to vote the necessary funds to keep it from disappearing altogether. 
Celonel Dooner says, even if deferred pay assists recruiting in the remotest degree, 
the present system of paying it to the men should be at once abolished. In the first 
place, you cannot at once abolish it, because, I believe, it would be illegal to do so ; 
you will have in equity to pay it to the men now serving on discharge, or within a 
reasonable time after discharge. Someone says it is not illegal. Well, it is a nice 
point for the lawyers. It would, I maintain, be breaking faith with all of the men 
now serving with the colours to deprive them of deferred pay on discharge, and pay 
it in instalments of 3d. with the Reserve pay. Colonel Dooner says that the present 
system of paying Reserve pay in a lump on discharge is the most profligate system 
which could possibly be devised. Then he goes on to describe the scenes which 
take place when a considerable number of men go to the Reserve: how they get 
drunk ; how a man in his own regiment lost the whole 217. before he left the station 
in which he was quartered. The Regulations are very simple, and framed, as far as 
possible, to combat the evil complained of ; but Regulations cannot be framed to 
meet every case that may arise. They state, ‘‘ When a soldier is transferred to the 
Reserve or discharged, the balance of deferred pay due, after the settlement of any 
fines, stoppages, and public or regimental debts, will be paid or remitted to him under 
the following regulations by the Paymaster from whose payment he is transferred 
to the Army Reserve or discharged. . . . If asoldier is discharged abroad, or if, 
when discharged at home he is about to proceed abroad immediately, the amount due 
will be paid to him at the time of his discharge, either in cash or in such other man- 
ner as may be convenient. In all other cases ’—and these are the cases we are now 
considering—“ a sum not exceeding 11.” Now mark, a Commanding Officer is not 
bound to give him 1/.; if the man is a blackguard the Commanding Officer may 
give him 1s. or 6d., just enough to keep him from starving on the road home; or 
the “full balance of deferred pay (if less than that sum) may be issued, at the 
discretion of the Commanding Officer, to the soldier in cash on discharge or 
transfer to the Reserve ; and the balance, if any, will be remitted to him.” ‘There 
is this danger, that the man, in order to get hold of the whole of his deferred pay, 
may say, “I am going to make my home in the garrison that I am now in,” and 
this was presumably the case in the instance quoted by Uolonel Dooner. That isa 
very sensible danger, and one that is difficult to avoid so long as deferred pay is 
payable on discharge ; and, as I said before, I do not think we can stop this until 
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seven or eight years have passed, when the men now serving with the colours wil! 
have completed their colour service. But we are now discussing what is the best 
thing to be done in the case of men actually serving with the colours at the present 
time. It is true that some time ago there were certain complaints that ,came 
in about reservists travelling by rail on discharge from the colours, who got 
uproariously drunk at the stations when going home, and it was to prevent this that 
Commanding Officers were allowed to withhold cash issues on discharge at their 
discretion, and to remit the balance due to the men’s homes; also, to prevent men 
remaining at the stations on discharge, the following Regulation was made: “A 
soldier, transferred to the Army Reserve, gets free conveyance provided he applies 
within a mouth of his transfer, and the fu// amount of deferred pay due to him on 
discharge has not been issued :” that is to say, if the man claims to take his 
discharge in the garrison town where he is quartered, and gets his deferred pay 
handed over to him, he loses all claim to be sent to his real home afterwards at the 
public expense. This was framed with a view to induce these men to go home, in 
which case their money would have been remitted to them afterwards. There wi 
a suggestion of Colonel Dooner’s that I think is worthy of consideration, but itis still 
open to one great objection, that is, as to the fines for drunkenness being used for the 
improvement of messing. I think any soldier who appreciated good feeding would, 
in future, always enlist in a hard-drinking regiment, for only in a hard-drinkin 
regiment could he expect to get the best dinner. As regards clothing, I do not thin 
there is any soldier here who has had any experience who can have two opinions on 
this subject ; we are all of one mind. I have never heard the present system 
advocated in any way whatever by a soldier. 

Generai SyncxE: I think that the presence of, and the observations made by, 
General Rocke have added completeness to the paper. Whilst perusing it, it 
appeared to me that the stress of the official Report by the Inspector-General of 
Recruiting had been overlooked ; but the remarks which he has made have supplied 
the link ; and Colonel Graves, commanding the 20th Hussars, has also pointed out 
many things which may have occurred to many of us who have had the pleasure of 
listening to the admirable paper with which we have been favoured. With regard 
to this Institution, as a retired Officer, I feel strongly the great advantage it must 
be to the authorities to have such an Institution as this is, where the difficulties and 
the questions of the day are chosen, on account of their interest, and so well con- 
sidered and so earnestly taken up by the Services, desiring as they do to eee the 
country strengthened and benefited in every way. There are three methods 
apparently by which the difficulty of recruiting will have to be met. I suppose 
everybody here will endorse Colonel Dooner’s motto and statement that something 
will have to be done. The Report of the Inspector-General of Recruiting, carrying 
with it this weight, that it must have been approved before it was presented, 
distinctly points out that employment must be found for the soldier, and is that 
“something.” I do not think myself that a more practical or common-sense 
observation could possibly have dropped from anybody. The difficulty is that of 
getting or putting the soldier into a sphere where he can work to maintain himself 
after having left the Service. Deferred pay I am most thankful to hear 
approved as a principle so far as it is a provision for bridging over the difficulty 
of a man returning to civil labour, and condemned without any reserve for the 
abominable misapplication that is made of that money. The intention was that 
it should help men to return to labour; the practical result appears to me to be 
to hold 21l. before a man’s eyes to induce him to leave the colours, if not the 
Service. The average soldier has a little fondness for a spree, and he is told that 
if he only leaves his regiment he can take 211. and throw it away in one debauch 
if he pleases. I do not think that even this evening we have heard the darkest 
shades of the bearing of that upon the population. I speak open to correction ; 
but I am informed on what I believe to be most credible authority that between 
the discharge depdts and the Post Office to which the men desire their remittances 
to be made, or their homes, they have been lost sight of, and have never turned up 
again to claim the money. I leave it to Officers who have served with men to 
form their own judgment as to what has become of the men in the interval, and 
whether it is likely if some evil of the most extreme nature had not befallen the 
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missing man he would not at some time within twelve months have turned up to 
claim his money. Ido not believe that a case of that kind is an isolated one by 
any means, and it is the result of the present system of deferred pay. If the 
intention of deferred pay is to enable men to resume labour, and if the Inspector- 
General is well advised in stating that employment must be found, how is it to be 
done? Howis the object of deferred pay to be attained? How is the employ- 
ment to be provided? I have seen amongst other recommendations that the 
Government offices are to he filled with soldiers. For my own part, I suppose it 
is inconceivable that men of the average stamp, character, and habit of a dis- 
charged soldier should be entitled to be so employed, without such detriment to 
the public service that the rule would be quickly rescinded, and the ex-soldier be 
in a worse position than ever. True, there are men in the Service perfectly fit for 
such employment, and whom neither injudicious treatment nor neglect seems to 
deprive of their quality and characters; but whatever their characters may be, 
if the soldiers do their military duty according to Regulation, they should be 
treated properly on their discharge. And we must remember that we cannot make 
men to be possessed of self-control and good men, good by mere enlistment; but 
I do not think they could possibly be handled more injudiciously than by giving 
them a lump sum to leave the colours, and making them forfeit it if they wish t> 
serve with them again. But if notin Government offices, then how is employ- 
ment to be provided? It is not the duty of the Inspector-General of Recruiting 
to say how this is to be done; but a man can only be employed in what he is fit 
for. If, however, all the civil servants that are occupying comfortable berths 
before taking up their appointments had to make themselves practically 
acquainted with the soldier’s life and duties before going to the War Office, for 
instance, to the Admiralty, or other civil berths, and on having done their soldier- 
ing it was ascertained by examination whether they were still fit for their appoint- 
ments, you would add to the effective forces all their valuable services during the 
time that they were soldiers and sailors, whatever may be their value in their 
civil employ. Unemployed and uncared for discharged men at present time con- 
sist of two classes, the physically fit and the physically unfit for further mili- 
tary service. Now, if you want to provide employment for all these men, you must 
provide employment for the physically unfit. This is practically impossible. But 
surely they are equally entitled to consideration. Although every desire is shown 
to help me in an endeavour I have entered upon to get men provided for who have 
become unfit in the Service, the Regulations are at present against it. I want this 
to be duly considered. A soldier offers himself for enlistment; he is examined 
medically ; he is pronounced fit. It is the interest of every one concerned that 
this examination should be as rigid, as exhaustive, and accurate as possible. But 
when the man has passed, he has passed, and if the man isafterwards discharged as 
physically unfit, the onus of proving that is the man’s own act ought to devolve 
upon the State, and it should not be necessary for the man to prove that the State 
and not himself was answerable for his subsequent deterioration in health. For 
from the moment that he has been adjudged “‘fit,” for all that he may be called 
to in the Service, neither as to food, housing, locality, nor occupation, has that man 
had a voice in the disposal of himself. I take it if he becomes incapable he is 
entitled to a life provision, and if he is not incurable, he is entitled to go under 
treatment for recovery. Men in great numbers are now constantly discharged as 
physically unfit for further military survice, with this result: to perish in the 
workhouse if uncared for, or to recover and to be preserved from that fate by 
timely and adequate care. Those are the extremes, but I say that men physically 
unfit for the Service, but able to recover by proper care, are entitled to have that 
care taken of them by the State. The comparison that Colonel Graves made 
between the standing of a man enlisting and behaving well and the agricultural 
labourer shows that it is not so very difficult to find employment for the physically 
fit on their discharge by reason of the comparative smallness of wage. 1 would 
also say that opportunity should in some way be given to the men to fit themselves 
for labour when they leave the Service. A soldier has had no labouring work to do 
with his hands for six years; he is not accustomed to manual labour; he has been 
surrounded by temptation to improvidence, and to expect him, all in an instant, 
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with this unaccustomed sum of money in his pocket, to reverse all his habits, and 
to turn his hands to iabour,is not reasonable; but I do think that, by training him 
to labour in well considered ways, there would be no difficulty whatever in carrying 
out the all-important suggestion of the Inspector-General of Recruiting. I think 
that would be far superior to adopting methods which would only defeat them- 
selves, because if you attempt by the commercial method to do it by increased 
money you will only have one Department of the State bidding against another ; 
you will have to raise the pay of all other Government employés, of a correspond- 
ing grade, as well as that of the police in every borough, probably that of railways, 
until at last the law of economic relations will not bear the strain, and we shall 
again be in the same position as at present, and conscription will be more and more 
thought of in place of that voluntary recruiting which has been the peculiarity 
and glory of our country, and under which all her achievements have been accom- 
plished and all her victories won. 

General DunnE: We have had the statement made from a Member of the House 
of Commons that he understands recruiting is going on admirably; but when I 
heard those words I could not forget that I had a letter in my possession to the 
contrary effect from the Officer commanding the district with which my old regi- 
ment is associated. He is an Officer of considerable judgment, and one who 
bestows great care upon what he writes; and it is on the ground of this letter that 
I wish to say a few words. I ask why, in a district which is simply and purely 
a poor agricultural one, there is an increasing difficulty with regard to the enlist- 
ment of men for the Army? Years ago I was an Ensign in the 62nd Wiltshire 
Regiment, and for thirteen years I commanded the 99th—the present 2nd bat- 
talion. During all those years Wiltshire was a fairly good recruiting ground; the 
men were rather stupid and stolid when first enlisted, but once you taught them 
their drill they were always good and reliable men to work in the ranks, both of 
the 62nd and the 99th. At the present moment my old brother Officer who com- 
mands this district writes and says that this year they are 250 skort of the numbers 
that they usually receive for the Militia and the Line. You must remember that. 
prior to last year there had been a good deal of distress, and no doubt a large num- 
ber were forced to go under the colours. In Wiltshire, as it happens, the wages of 
a labouring man are at this season about 9s. a-week: the wages very often of what 
are called the youths (the men who enlist in the Army) are only 7s. ; therefore it 
almost stands to reason that it cannot be the pay question which alone prevents 
these men from enlisting in the Service. Men who are only getting 9s. or 7s. a-week 
thoroughly understand that the 3s. 6d. a-week that every man in the Army on his 
joining will at all events have in his pocket to spend on amusement is much better 
than the pay that they receive as labourers in Wiltshire. There is no doubt, there- 
fore, that that cannot be the entire reason for the unpopularity of recruiting. Some 
men go to the collieries, where they get 4s. a-day; others go to the towns, where 
they work like slaves in manufactories, and, apparently, the only reason that they 
work so hard is to get a large amount of money to spend with the licence and liberty 
of cities. I think it is a question whether it is not the discipline—whether it is not 
the restraint—whether it is not the confinement and the being kept in one particu- 
lar place, and the monotony of the position which the young men of the present 
day are continually rebelling against ? There must be something in that. I dare- 
say it is heresy to say so, but I believe, since the days when I was young, there has 
been a great falling off in the simple idea of patriotism amongst the men who 
belong to the recruiting class; and if these men object to restraint, to discipline, I 
do not believe that even the lecturer himself or the powerful eloquence of Colonel 
Graves would make these Wiltshire lads understand the question of these pennies 
and these halfpennies. I do believe that it is the democratic and social ten- 
dencies that have spread amongst the class that enlist, that cause aversion to the 
restraint and discipline of the Service. If that is not overcome I believe you may 
tinker away as long as you like, 2d. here and 4d. there, but you will never keep up 
the strength of the Army without an enormous increase of pay, which Dr. Farqu- 
harson says Parliament won’t stand. Of course it is vile heresy also to say so, but 
I believe that, until there is some sort of compulsory enlistment, this business will 
always be a failure. If there were compulsory enlistment, the ranks of the Militia 
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and Volunteers would at once be filled by men anxious to escape it; and I believe 
if the Service were made as pleasant to them as is compatible with soldiering these 
poor Wiltshire lads would soon accept the situation without a murmur, and, no 
cloubt in the world, it would be the greatest possible blessing for them.' 

Major-General CHENEVIX TRENCH, late 21st Hussars : There are one or two points 
upon which I should like to remark in the proposals which Colonel Dooner lias brought 
forward. He proposes in one of his schemes to allow a certain number of men to exterd 
their service with the colours ; and again, he proposes to allow men, after joining the 
Reserve, to rejoin the colours if they so wish. He says he does not think that these 
schemes will interfere to any great extent with the strength of the Reserve. With 
that view I must wholly disagree. The growth of the Reserve has been abnormally 
slow; it has been two decades in formation. In 1870, when it first began, there 
were 20,000 men, of one kind and another, in the Army Reserve and the first-class 
Reserve. Now, after the lapse of twenty years, it stands at 56,082 men; that is to 
say, it has only grown at the rate of 1,800 a year during those twenty years, which 
is slow progress enough, more especially when we consider that during that period 
we have had more than 45C,000 short-service recruits. It is evident so great a 
leakage takes place between the men who actually enter the Army and those who 
ultimately reach the Reserve, that I do not think we can afford to have its growth 
in any degree shortened or made slower. Colonel Dooner’s proposal, if carried out, 
would certainly make it a good deal slower. There is another point to be noted. 
If Reserve men are allowed to rejoin the colours at any time of their Reserve service 
when they wish, it strikes a blow at once upon the fundamental principles of short 
service, viz., that the Army is to feed the Reserve, and the Reserve is to feed the 
Army. The great hindrance at present to recruiting is the enormous number of 
Reserve men who flood the country. Let us look at the figures. There have been 
nearly half a million of men enlisted in the last twenty years. We know there are 
56,000 accounted for in the first-class Army Reserve, which leaves 394,000. Let 
us say that the odd 94,000 are dead and have disappeared and have migrated ; 
what has become of 300,000 men? Deducting those at present serving in the 
ranks, We may say that the remainder are scattered through tie length and breadth 
of the land, and large numbers of them destitute, without employment. You ma) 
meet them, in the summer, trudging the country. I have met many of them in 
the South of England, in Ireland, and in the North. In winter they crowd the 
easual refuges and haunt the docks for work. We have heard lately of Mr. Booth’s 
book : many of us have read it. I have read it myself with great interest, and one 
statement very much struck me—that as to a large number of the “ Submerged 
Tenth,” he was surprised how many of them had belonged to the Army. 

Colonel DooxeER: Two-fifths out of 4,000. 

Major-General Trencu : This evil has grown to such a gigantic extent that, if the 
War Office does not soon take it up, it will become totally unmanageable. The great 
obstacle that has hitherto prevented its being taken in hand is the refusal of any 
Government to employ these men, or to attempt to do so, though they have made 
languid efforts at times to induce other people to do so. What does the War Office 
say to the Reserve man: and what has it said to him for the last twenty years? 
“(Go your way on 6d. a-day, and as long as we can get hold of you when we want 
you to go to Afghanistan or to sweat in the Soudan, that is all we require.” It is 
well known that employers will not engage these men because of their liability to 





1 Of course, had not this discussion beea so prolonged I would have touched on 
the subsidiary causes which tend to make soldiering unpopular in Wiltshire and 
every other county ;- one being the large percentage of the ordinary troublesome, 
quarrelsome, drunken beggars that are discharged soldiers; also the difficulties of 
Reservists finding employment ; and lastly, but by no means least, the fact that the 
love that loves a scarlet coat is not as strong amongst the ludies as it used to be, 
and female influence—an enormously strong factor to fight—is against recruiting from 
the want of respect for the Queen’s uniform amongst the civil population, and the 
knowledge that now-a-days, with short service, its wearer can never hardly marry 
the object of his affections, and get her on the strength.—J. H. D. 
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be called out at any time ; in fact, boycotted and rejected by all, the Reserve man 
has long become nobody’s child. He cannot legally emigrate without rendering 
himself liable to pains and penalties, and the first question put, in many parts of 
the country, by employers is: “ Are you a Reserve man ?” and, if the man admits 
it, the hope of employment is gone. Not all the sixpences—not all the shillings 
or anything else, as long as these men are flooding the country as they do—as any- 
body can see from the figures I have quoted—will induce men to go to the Army. 
The unpopularity of the Army has grown lately in the most marked degree, as is 
shown by the figures and statistics which are at the command of anyone who is 
interested in the subject. I think it is very little use trying to add up and show 
what the advantages of a soldier’s career are if the men themselves do not see it. 
If they do not see it, and do not enlist, and will not enlist, not all the calculations, 
ingenious, correct or incorrect, will make them do so. It is one of the commonest 
truisms of life, that we all, consciously or unconsciously, influence other men’s lives ; 
and what do you suppose is the influence of these men—not counted by thousands, 
but by tens of thousands—who are all over the country, and are a constant warning 
to men against enlistment? Does anyone suppose that if the service in the lower 
ranks of the Post Office or in the Police were the high road to destitution, the 
ranks of those services would be full? Of course they would not; and that: is the 
position of Reserve men all over the country. That isthe great reason why recruits 
are not forthcoming, and if you were to double the pay to-morrow I am firmly con- 
vinced, as long as this stigma and reproach remains—owing very much to the 
neglect of the Government—recruits would not be forthcoming in larger numbers 
than at present. Four years out of five the Army is short of its establishment, 
and I do not think the state of the case will be altered until this question of the 
employment of Reserve men is taken up in a liberal and earnest spirit. Even when 
the War Office had the chance of subsidizing an association for the employment of 
discharged soldiers, what did they do? One would have thought any Department, 
which had the good of the Army at heart, would have largely subsidized it, or 
made great efforts to get some money to do so. What did they do? They granted 
200/.: not 4 peuny 4 man for every Reserve man, and that was the utmost of their 
efforts. 

The CHAIRMAN (Lord Chelmsford) : I think you are off the line a little. We 


know what an excellent establishment it is to which you refer, but it is hardly fair 
to introduce it as a means of attacking the authorities. 

Major-General TreENcH : I will say no more, my lord, but will conclude by ex- 
pressing a hope that the question of making every effort to procure employment for 
Reserve men will be dealt with in the large and liberal spirit in which it must be 
dealt with, if we are to get any recruits in the future at all. 

The Cuarrman: I think we may congratulate ourselves upon having had 
@ most interesting lecture and discussion. I do not think that I have ever 
heard a discussion more ably conducted, or so much to the point. I will not 
trouble you at this late hour with any long remarks, but I am sure that you will 
be all ready presently to give a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer for the 
very clear manner in which he has drawn up his paper, and the very ingenious 
way in which he has tried to meet the difficulties under which we are now labour- 
ing as regards recruiting, and for having given rise to such a valuable and interest- 
ing discussion. There is one point that I think has not been touched upon by any 
of those who have taken part in this discussion. It has always seemed to me the 
reason why we have had difficulty with our recruiting is that, in consequence of 
short service and of the introduction of the deferred pay system, the Army has 
ceased to be a profession. The recruit is bribed to leave the colours by the tempta- 
tion of the deferred pay he is entitled to, and when he once gets into the Reserve, 
he is practically excluded from returning to the colours, however much he may 
wish to do so, because he is at once asked by the Government to pay back the 
money which he has received—a manifest impossibility. I believe myself the 
deferred pay system, which has been so heartily abused this evening, is at the root 
of all our difficulty. The short-service system was introduced ostensibly in the 
interest of the community at large. The idea was that a man would like to go at 
an early age into the Service, and having gained instincts of obedience, discipline, 
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and Volunteers would at once be filled by men anxious to escape it; and I believe 
if the Service were made as pleasant to them as is compatible with soldiering these 
poor Wiltshire lads would soon accept the situation without a murmur, and, no 
doubt in the world, it would be the greatest possible blessing for them. 

Major-General CHENEVIX TRENCH, late 21st Hussars : There are one or two points 
upon which I should like to remark in the proposals which Colonel Dooner has brought. 
forward. He proposes in one of his schemes to allow a certain number of men to exter.d 
their service with the colours ; and again, he proposes to allow men, after joining the 
Reserve, to rejoin the colours if they so wish. He says he does not think that these 
schemes will interfere to any great extent with the strength of the Reserve. With 
that view I must wholly disagree. The growth of the Reserve has been abnormally 
slow; it has been two decades in formation. In 1870, when it first began, there 
were 20,000 men, of one kind and another, in the Army Reserve and the first-class 
Reserve. Now, after the lapse of twenty years, it stands at 56,082 men; that is to 
say, it has only grown at the rate of 1,800 a year during those twenty years, which 
is slow progress enough, more especially when we consider that during that period 
we have had more than 45C,000 short-service recruits. It is evident so great a 
leakage takes place between the men who actually enter the Army and those who 
ultimately reach the Reserve, that I do not think we can afford to have its growth 
in any degree shortened or made slower. Colonel Dooner’s proposal, if carried out, 
would certainly make it a good deal slower. There is another point to be noted. 
If Reserve men are allowed to rejoin the colours at any time of their Reserve service 
when they wish, it strikes a blow at once upon the fundamental principles of short 
service, viz., that the Army is to feed the Reserve, and the Reserve is to feed the 
Army. The great hindrance at present to recruiting is the enormous number of 
Reserve men who flood the country. Let us look at the figures. There have been 
nearly half a million of men enlisted in the last twenty years. We know there are 
56,000 accounted for in the first-class Army Reserve, which leaves 394,000. Let 
us say that the odd 94,000 are dead and have disappeared and have migrated ; 
what has become of 300,000 men? Deducting those at present serving in the 
ranks, we may say that the remainder are scattered through tie length and breadth 
of the land, and large numbers of them destitute, without employment. You may 
meet them, in the summer, trudging the country. I have met many of them in 
the South of England, in Ireland, and in the North. In winter they crowd the 
casual refuges and haunt the docks for work. We have heard lately of Mr. Booth’s 
book: many of us have read it. I have read it myself with great interest, and one 
statement very much struck me—that as to a large number of the “ Submerged 
Tenth,” he was surprised how many of them had belonged to the Army. 

Colonel DoonER: Two-fifths out of 4,000. 

Major-General Trencu : This evil has grown to such a gigantic extent that, if the 
War Office does not soon take it up, it will become totally unmanageable. The great 
obstacle that has hitherto prevented its being taken in hand is the refusal of any 
Government to employ these men, or to attempt to do so, though they have made 
languid efforts at timies to induce other people to do so. What does the War Office 
say to the Reserve man: and what has it said to him for the last twenty years? 
“Go your way on 6d. a-day, and as long as we can get hold of you when we want 
you to go to Afghanistan or to sweat in the Soudan, that is all we require.” It is 
well known that employers will not engage these men because of their liability to 





1 Of course, had not this discussion been so prolonged I would have touched on 
the subsidiary causes which tend to make soldiering unpopular in Wiltshire and 
every other county ;- one being the large percentage of the ordinary troublesome, 
quarrelsome, drunken beggars that are discharged soldiers; also the difficulties of 
Reservists finding employment ; and lastly, but by no means least, the fact that the 
love that loves a scarlet coat is not as strong amongst the ludies as it used to be, 
and female influence—an enormously strong factor to fight—is against recruiting from 
the want of respect for the Queen’s uniform amongst the civil population, and the 
knowledge that now-a-days, with short service, its wearer can never hardly marry 
the object of his affections, and get her on the strength.—J. H. D. 
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be called out at any time ; in fact, boycotted and rejected by all, the Reserve man 
has long become nobody’s child. He cannot legally emigrate without rendering 
himself liable to pains and penalties, and the first question put, in many parts of 
the country, by employers is: “Are you a Reserve man ?” and, if the man admits 
it, the hope of employment is gone. Not all the sixpences—not all the shillings 
or anything else, as long as these men are flooding the country as they do—as any- 
body can see from the figures I have quoted—will induce men to go to the Army. 
The unpopularity of the Army has grown lately in the most marked degree, as is 
shown by the figures and statistics which are at the command of anyone who is 
interested in the subject. I think it is very little use trying to add up and show 
what the advantages of a soldier’s career are if the men themselves do not see it. 
If they do not see it, and do not enlist, and will not enlist, not all the calculations, 
ingenious, correct or incorrect, will make them do so. It is one of the commonest 
truisms of life, that we all, consciously or unconsciously, influence other men’s lives ; 
and what do you suppose is the influence of these men—not counted by thousands, 
but by tens of thousands—who are ail over the country, and are a constant warping 
to men against enlistment? Does anyone suppose that if the service in the lower 
ranks of the Post Office or in the Police were the high road to destitution, the 
ranks of those services would be full? Of course they would not; and that: is the 
position of Reserve men all over the country. That is the great reason why recruits. 
are not forthcoming, and if you were to double the pay to-morrow I am firmly con- 
vinced, as long as this stigma and reproach remains—owiug very much to the 
neglect of the Government—recruits would not be forthcoming in larger numbers 
than at present. Four years out of five the Army is short of its establishment, 
and I do not think the state of the case will be altered until this question of the 
employment of Reserve men is taken up in a liberal and earnest spirit. Even when 
the War Office had the chance of subsidizing an association for the employment of 
discharged soldiers, what did they do? One would have thought any Department, 
which had the good of the Army at heart, would have largely subsidized it, or 
made great efforts to get some money to doso. What did theydo? They granted 
200/.: not a penny a man for every Reserve man, and that was the utmost of their 
efforts. 

The CuatrmMan (Lord Chelmsford) : I think you are off the line a little. We 
know what an excellent establishment it is to which you refer, but it is hardly fair 
to introduce it as a means of attacking the authorities. 

Major-General Trencu : I will say no more, my lord, but will conclude by ex- 
pressing a hope that the question of making every effort to procure employment for 
Reserve men will be dealt with in the large and liberal spirit in which it must be 
dealt with, if we are to get any recruits in the future at all. 

The Cuatirmin: I think we may congratulate ourselves upon having had 
a most interesting lecture and discussion. I do not think that I have ever 
heard a discussion more ably conducted, or so much to the point. I will not 
trouble you at this late hour with any long remarks, but I am sure that you will 
be all ready presently to give a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer for the 
very clear manner in which he has drawn up his paper, and the very ingenious 
way in which he has tried to meet the difficulties under which we are now labour- 
ing as regards recruiting, and for having given rise to such a valuable and interest- 
ing discussion. There is one point that I think has not been touched upon by any 
of those who have taken part in this discussion. It has always seemed to me the 
reason why we have had difficulty with our recruiting is that, in consequence of 
short service and of the introduction of the deferred pay system, the Army has 
ceased to be a profession. The recruit is bribed to leave the colours by the tempta- 
tion of the deferred pay he is entitled to, and when he once gets into the Reserve, 
he is practically excluded from returning to the colours, however much he may 
wish to do so, because he is at once asked by the Government to pay back the 
money which he has received—a manifest impossibility. I believe myself the 
deferred pay system, which has been so heartily abused this evening, is at the root 
of all our difficulty. The short-service system was introduced ostensibly in the 
interest of the community at large. The idea was that a man would like to go at 
an early age into the Service, and having gained instincts of obedience, discipline, 
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and all the good habits which Commanding Officers inculcate, he would then 
return to civil life a better man, and revert to some profession or trade which he 
might have learned before he joined. But that has proved to be entirely a fallacy. 
No doubt, two-thirds of the men who enlist are those who have no trade or pro- 
fession, or do not care to exercise it, or are simply labourers; and these are the 
men, as several who have taken part in the discussion have mentioned, who, after 
joining the Reserve, go wandering about the country unable or unwilling to get 
work, bringing discredit upon the Army, and leading wretched, miserable lives. 
With regard to Reserve men coming back to the colours, I believe if those whom 
the Commanding Officer would like to see back were allowed to return, it would do 
a very great deal to remove the dissatisfaction that at present exists amongst 
Reserve men. I am not inclined myself to think the British soldier badly off as 
regards pay and position, but I do think it is of the highest importance that our 
non-commissioned officers should receive a higher rate of pay. It is perfectly im- 
possible for any Commanding Officer, however competent he may be, and however 
zealously assisted by his Officers, to have a good regiment unless he has good non- 
commissioned officers, unless he is able to ensure that those who are worth keeping 
will remain with the colours. While considering the relative requirements of the 
Reserve and of the regiments, it must be borne in mind that the whole efficiency of 
the Army depends upon the latter. If the component parts of the Army are not 
in an efficient state during peace-time, that Army js not fit to take the field, no 
matter how much you may fill it with Reserve men when war breaks out. 
Whilst quite admitting the necessity of having Reserve men to fill up vacancies in 
time of war, they will be practically of but little use when they come back tothe 
colours, unless there is a strong nucleus round the colours which is absolutely and 
entirely reliable as regards age, physique, and training, both amongst the non- 
commissioned officers and the rank and file. I look back to the time of the Crimean 
War and to the history of that terrible first winter in front of Sevastopol, and 
I cannot hide from myself the fact that, if the regiments of the present day were 
called upon to endure the same severe strain, although there would be no question 
of any shortcomings in courage and determination on the part of the men, their 
age, service, and physique would not admit of their being able successfully to with- 
stand that terrible time of cold, wet, hunger, and bodily fatigue. They would have 
succumbed from physical inability, and the siege must have collapsed. It was the 
strong esprit de corps of the old seasoned soldiers, which unfortunately, some years 
ago, was rather sneered at, that saved our national credit, and enabled our armies 
to come successfully through that most trying campaign. Anything, therefore, 
that will enable the Reserve soldiers to return to the colours should they desire it, 
would be of inestimable advantage to our Army, and if, as the lecturer has recom- 
mended, we could always have a fair sprinkling of old soldiers in every corps 
going in for their twenty-one years’ service and pension, I, for my part, should be 
thoroughly satisfied with the present system. Before asking Colonel Dooner to 
reply, J am sure I may confidently ask you to give him a hearty vote of thanks for 
his interesting lecture. 

Lieut.-Colonel Dooyer: I am sure, my lord, ladies, and gentlemen, I am very 
grateful for the kind attention that has been given to me, and also for the kind 
remarks which have been made concerning the paper which it has been my privilege 
to read to you. I will, with your permission, reply first to the remarks made by 
General Trench. I never heard a more telling or a more convincing proof that 
what I have here urged should be carried out, than what he said about these poor 
Army Reserve men. The whole drift of my paper has been this: to make the 
Army a voluntary one, to allow the men to do as they like, and if that were carried 
out, we should have numerous Reserve men, it is true, coming back, but we should 
have ample numbers staying away. There are numbers of men who come into the 
Army who think they would do better in civil life, and undoubtedly from a 
monetary point of view, they would do better. Any Commanding Officer must 
know a number of men in his ranks who, if they were in civil life, would do better. 
They are men of splendid education. I have men of that class in my own regiment. 
I do not say to them “Go away,” but I should like to have it in my power to say, 
“You can go if you like.” That is what I would wish every one to try and pound 
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away at until they get the authorities to think about it. General Trench, speaking 
about the poor Army Reserve men being boycotted, referred to the statement in 
Mr. Booth’s book about two-fifths out of 4,000 in a destitute condition who were 
visited, being fourd to be belonging to the Army Reserve. That is a dreadful 
thing to think of, that these unfortunate men are thus acting against the Army, 
doing everything they can to prevent excellent fellows enlisting. If those men 
could only come back, that would be avoided. Of course, if the character is not 
favourable, I would not allow them back for a moment. I would leave it to the 
Commanding Officer or Adjutant-General to decide whether they might return to 
the colours if they wished. With regard to Army Reserve men getting employ- 
ment under Government, my scheme would do away with every difficulty of that 
kind, because the answer to the men at once is, “If you want to go away to the 
Reserve, go, but if you want to stay in the Army, do so.” That does away with 
trying to put square men into round holes. We hear a great deal about trying to 
make them into postmen, and putting them into every possible employment under 
Government, but people who urge it, and I should be truly delighted if it could be 
done, forget that, in the event of war, the whole public service would be disorganized 
because all these men would have to} go back to the colours. That is the reason 
why I venture to urge that, we should allow these men to do what they please, 
to come back if they like, or to let them stay in civil life. Colonel Graves spoke 
with reference to the cavalry; there they do get the extra 2d. a-day, the very thing I 
am pleading for for the infantry soldier. The cavalry have more expenses, I presume, 
but Colonel Graves made out that the cavalryman is much better paid than his 
brother in civil life. Iam afraid the point with the recruit when he comes up to 
the pay table is, what he gets every week. The man does not consider about the 
penny for his bed and all that; what he thinks about is his food and what he 
receives every pay day from his company Officer. One point that Colonel Graves 
urged was that the men get free education for their children, Of course they do ; 
but I do not think the present Session of Parliament will pass without the whole 
country getting that also, and therefore where will be the advantage ? It was said 
that we have no power to discharge a man except as incorrigible and worthless. 
Of course that Regulation really is sometimes an absurdity that I must describe a 
man as incorrigible and worthless before I can discharge him. It should be 
abolished, and the simple word “ misconduct ” should be sufficient. I am sorry to 
hear that Colonel Graves thinks, with regard to non-commissioned officers, that he 
is getting to the lowest stratum of his reliable men. I do not know whether I am 
more fortunate than other Commanding Officers, but I must confess I am very well 
satisfied with the men I have. I think they do their duty conscientiously and well; 
they are good men, and I do plead for increased pay for them. 

Colonel Graves: Please substitute the word “ experienced ’’ for “ reliable ;” the 
young men may be reliable, but not experienced. 

Lieut.-Colonel Dooner : I took the word down as “ reliable,” but I gladly make 
the correction. Dr. Farquharson said that no Minister would propose a large increase 
in the Army Estimates. I am sorry Dr. Farquharson has gone, but answer at once : 
the present Government, the moment they see that a thing is really necessary, go at 
it and doit. Look at the barrack question; what did Mr. Stanhope do? He was 
told 43 millions were required, and he at once came down to the House of 
Commons with a Bill, which was passed with no opposition at all. Therefore, 
I think when the House of Commons know the thing is really required they will 
do it, and I do not think any very great opposition would be made to the increased 
expense that my proposal would entail. With regard to the three years’ service 
what I urge is that any man who, on the completion of his three years’ service, 
wishes to go to the Reserve and to forfeit his 137. 10s. should do so. That is 
tantamount to what exists at present in the Guards: they enlist for three years and 
they do not get deferred pay. My idea is, if we could do something similar in the 
Line, we should then allow a man on forfeiting the 131. 10s. to go to the Reserve. 
That 137. 10s. would go very near paying the expenses of liis relief. I distinctly 
stated in the paper that if a man has to embark, he must agree to stay over two 
years at his new station. I see no difficulty in doing this. Colonel Goldsmid read 
a very intricate Regulation. It sounded beautiful, but the men walk through the 
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Regulation by saying: “If you please, Sir, my address is ‘General Post Office, 
Portsmouth.’” They say, “‘ I want to stay here, and here I stay,” and no one can 
compel them to go, and when the man returns, his address is ‘“ The General Post 
Office” of the station in which he may be serving, and he is bound to get the 
money. Colonel Goldsmid had a little shy at my proposal about the fines for 
drunkenness, but has avoided saying what was to be done with the 20,000/. and 
30,000/., which the Government at present took from the men who are fined. 
I say the regiment, or the Army, I do not care which it is, should get it; let it be 
divided amongst the Army, but it is perfectly wrong for the Government to take 
that money. The whole drift of my paper is to make the Army a voluntary one, 
and I think under a similar scheme to that which I have proposed that object 
might be carried out. In conclusion, I once more beg to thank you all for the kind 
vote of thanks which you have given me. 

















Friday, January 30, 1891. 
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ARMY COOKING AND MESSING. 


By Lieutenant and Quartermaster P. J. Tuorpe, lst Royal Irish 
Rifles. 


The CuatrMan: In introducing to you Lieutenant and Quartermaster Thorpe, 
who is to give us a lecture on Army cooking and messing, I think you will all agree 
that there is no more important subject that we soldiers have to deal with, yet it is 
a subject to which Officers, as a body, give very little consideration. Young men 
of the present day are very energetic ; they study their profession deeply, much more 
so than they did in my youth. Young fellows go in for tactics, strategy, signalling, 
musketry, &c., &c., &c., and take the greatest interest in their studies ; when required 
to examine meat, and see that the rations are not of inferior quality, and that the 
proportion of bone or fat is not excessive, the young Officer usually remarks, “ He 
was not bred up a butcher;” or, if required to look after the canteen shop, he 
insinuates, “‘ He does not care about being a grocer.” In fact, they generally do 
not take any interest in these duties. I think you will all acknowledge that it is of 
the greatest importance that a soldier should be a strong, healthy, efficient man. To 
be so he must be in good health: to be in good health he must be well fed; and at 
the present time we are inundated by a great mass of young, immature lads, who 
require more feeding than they do drill ; and the greatest attention should be paid 
to the messing. I will now ask Lieutenant Thorpe to address you. 


Sir Arthur Herbert and Gentlemen, 

Tue subject which I have undertaken to discuss before you this 
evening involves entering into so many details, and embraces so wide 
a scope, taking in as it does the scientific as well as the practical 
features of the case, that I have no reasonable expectation of being 
able to treat it with anything like the justice it deserves, and it is 
only from the fact that [ have for some years past been engaged in 
endeavouring to improve the soldier’s messing, and that my labours 
have proved fairly successful, that I derive encouragement to lay 
before you what is actually the present existing condition of the 
soldier’s messing system, and give you, as the fruits of my own 
experience, the line of action which, in my opinion, should be adopted 
to scatter the cloud of mismanagement which, I do not hesitate to 
say, envelops the organization under which the soldier’s food is 
prepared and distributed to him, 

With these preliminary remarks I will proceed to my subject 
without more ado. To avoid incoherency, and to enable you all the 
more easily to follow me, I have divided my paper into sections, each 
section forming a special branch in connection with the soldier’s 
messing, to which I will endeavour, as far as possible, to confine my 
observations. I will begin with rations. 
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I. Rations. 


As you are well aware, the soldier’s Government ration, which is 
supplied to him free, consists of 1 lb. of bread and 2? lb. of meat. 
When under canvas or on field service, the meat ration is increased 
to 1 lb. 

The ? lb. meat comprises between one-fifth and one-sixth bone, and 
a modicum of fat. In cooking it loses a certain percentage, which, 
with the exclusion of the bone, virtually reduces the ration to about 
S$ oz. of meat. This is, on an average, about the quantity which 
reaches the soldier at his dinner. When the meat is well fed and 
strictly in conformity with the conditions of contract (as it should be 
if proper supervision is exercised), the proportion of bone will not 
exceed one-sixth, and the man in that case benefits by the addition of 
an ounce, or even more, to his ration of meat. 

Before proceeding to some proposals regarding contracts which I 
am desirous of advancing, I would like to say a few words regarding 
the quality of the ration meat. Until very lately, it was the generally 
received opinion that soldiers’ ration meat should only be of fair 
quality, a most erroneous belief, shared in even by military Medical 
Officers, and which has primarily been the cause of low tenders, and 
the many complaints that the British public has heard regarding thé 
low quality of Army rations. : 

Happily the recently appointed Inspectors of Rations have lost no 
time in disabusing the minds both of contractors and regiments on 
this point, and, little by little, in one station after another, the abuses 
which naturally followed in the wake of such a state of things are 
being swept away, never, I hope, to return. 

The soldier is now beginning to receive the quality of rations which 
the Regulations all along clearly intended he should get, and, in the 
near future, I question if you will ever again have to listen to 
complaints in this direction. 

It is on this very question of quality that I now wish to speak. 
The terms of the contract enjoin that the meat supplied shall be “ well 
fed, good, sound, sweet, and wholesome.” Can the very best of meat 
be anything more than this, or is it possible to twist and distort these 
definitions into any shape that would make it appear to even the most 
obtuse mind that the contract meant only “fair” meat? Certainly 
not. The Regulations clearly and distinctly direct that soldiers are 
to be fed with the best meat that can be got, and, armed with such 
powers, the regiment is very much to blame that accepts anything 
but what fulfils the expectations that are raised by the reading of such 
a clause. To remove any doubts on this head, I will illustrate my 
remarks by recounting a case in point. On a certain day, some time 
back, I had occasion to report to my Commanding Officer, Colonel 
Burnett, that the meat supplied that day by the contractor was of an 
inferior quality, and was not, in my opinion, fit for issue as rations. 
Colonel Burnett ordered the assembly of a Board, which, on the 
evidence of the Medical Officer, found that the meat was of fair 
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quality, and fit for issue as rations. Colonel Burnett refused to accept 
this decision, and referred the matter to higher authority. 

The next day a reply was received to the effect that meat of a fair 
quality did not come up to the standard required by the contract, 
and furthermore laid down that the meat supplied for soldiers’ 
rations should be of the very best quality, the same as is sold in the 
shops in town, with the reservation that excessive fat should be 
removed at the request of the military authorities. There is no 
hedging about a decision like this, and it ought to open the eyes of 
all those who believe that the soldier has no right to look for anything 
beyond second-class beef or mutton. As it is, the first clause in the 
contract is clear enough in all conscience, but, as there are people in 
the world who will even misconstrue the very plainest utterances, it 
would, I think, be a good thing in future contracts to add a few 
explanatory paragraphs, setting forth in Queen’s English, shorn of 
any perplexing and misleading scientific or technical terms, what is 
really and truly the class of meat the British soldier is to be fed upon. 


And now we come to the contractors themselves. These are a class 
of men whom I will term “necessary evils.’’ Not a day passes but 
they are railed at, abused, and actused of all manner of crafty 
trickiness. And not without reason, as we all too well know. But 
we must remember that contractors are but human, and that human 
nature is frail, Our eyes are well opened to the fact that they enter 
into contracts to make money, and make it they will by hook or by 
crook. If they were contented with the fair profits that would arise 
from their actual sale of good meat to the Government, I would 
say nothing; it would be a fair trade transaction. But no; they 
see a prospect before them of making, not small, but huge profits; 
they laugh in their sleeves at the flimsy supervision which the 
Regulations exercise over them; they exult in the inexperience, not 
to say ignorance, of those who are deputed to scrutinize their supplies ; 
and what is more natural then, that being aware of all this, knowing 
that his contract is but a short lived one, that he will probably be super- 
seded at the end of six months by another tradesman who tenders at 
a fraction of a farthing lower than what he has been supplying, what 
wonder is it, I say, that knowing all this he strives to make hay 
while the sun shines, that he will, if ignorance or negligent supervision 
will allow him, supply not only wretched and inferior meat, but even 
the carcasses of animals that have died of disease; and let me tell you 
our contractor friend does not lack perseverance in this direction? 
Not a bit of it—day after day he will strive to trick you in some way. 
Reject a diseased carcass to-day, and he will bring up an old cow 
to-morrow; send that back, and next day witnesses the advent of a 
tough old bull; condemn that, and prepare yourself to inspect an 
malodorous old ram on the following day, and so on to the end of the 
chapter. He never grows discouraged or weary; he is most untiring 
in his ingenuity, displaying an energy worthy of a better cause. 

Well, against this I have read and heard it argued, that nothing 
else can be expected from such a man, considering the wretched 
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price he is getting for his supplies. Indeed, it has surprised me very 
much to see the intelligent Press take this view of the matter. Well, 
none of us are infallible, not even “The Press.” But I ask you to 
give it only a moment’s serious thought, before you decide on giving 
such an opinion. 

Is there any one amongst you who, if offered an article for 6d., will 
purchase it in preference to identically the same article which 
another man will sell you for 4d., there being no difference in their 
make or quality? Nota bit of it, unless it be for friendly or chari- 
table reasons. Well then, it is the self-same cas? with the Govern- 
ment. Is a man whose position is assured, whose references are 
highly satisfactory, and who binds himself under pain of certain 
penalties to carry out his agreement, who offers meat at 54d. per lb., 
to be put aside in order that the contract may be given to another 
individual, who promises to supply under identically the same con- 
ditions at 6d. per !b.? Were such to happen, the very people who now 
rail against the Government for its low payments would be the first 
to turn on it, and accuse it of squandering the public revenue. No, 
there is nothing illogical or exacting in accepting the lowest tender; 
it is in strict consonance with the true principles of economy. 

The Government gives a clear unvarnished description of the 
article it requires, and naturally purchases where it can get it 
cheapest. To provide against the spurious article being substituted 
for the genuine, it has established a system of inspection and super- 
vision which it deems sufficient for the certain supply of the article 
contracted for; and here, and here only, are its arrangements faulty. 
Who, think you, is deputed by the Regulations to inspect the ration 
supply, and guard against its being below the prescribed standard ? 
Who is looked to to fight the contractor with his own weapons, to 
corner him when he twists and squirms, to let the light in on his 
little tricks and malpractices, and in fact defeat every one of the 
thousand and one devices he will resort to to make the most of his 
contract ? Who, think yon, is the experienced knowledgeable man who 
is thus opposed as a deterrent to thecontractor? Why, no less a per- 
sgnage than the Orderly Officer of the day, who, more often than not, is 
a young inexperienced lad, fresh from school, and who for the life of 
him cannot even tell beef from mutton, let alone discriminate between 
the nice points which go to make up the qualities of the ration supply, 
who dubs “smelling meat,” as he calls it, a regular curse, and who 


in nine cases out of ten cares little about such matters, provided he 


can get through his day’s duties without “complaints.” Nor can he 
be blamed for the natural repugnance he feels to carry out duties 
which he knows perfectly well are within the province of a Quarter- 
master. 

The Regulations lay down that the Quartermaster of a regiment is 
responsible for the quantity, and not the quality, of supplies, and this 
is so read, that those functionaries are even debarred from giving an 
opinion on supplies. I do not say this unwarrantably, for such a 
ruling was given in my own case some time back. Of course this 
Regulation has not passed unnoticed, but when a question has been 
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raised concerning it, we have been told that it was framed to protect 
Quartermasters, and to shield them from the responsibility attached to 
passing supplies. I have no wish to be disrespectful, but I cannot 
help saying that Quartermasters do not believe that this is the real 
reason for this peculiar Regulation, nor do soldiers, and, for the matter 
of that, no more does anybody else. Be it as it may, it has cast 
an unworthy reflection on Quartermasters, and, as a matter of fact, 
does not limit their real responsibility a whit, for there is not, 
1 suppose, a regiment in the British Army that does not look to its 
Quartermaster in the matter of rations, with the result that all the 
odium which must necessarily attach itself to defective supervision * 
finds a resting place on his devoted shoulders. I am anxious to keep 
within the bounds of propriety, but, in order to clear up the haze 
which floats round the whole of the messing arrangements, it is 
necessary that I should speak out plainly. Well then, in the face of 
the Regulations on the subject, in spite of the irresponsibility of 
Quartermasters as far as quality is concerned, and notwithstanding 
the fact that complained-of rations are often passed by Garrison 
Boards and meat experts, never a case arises where there are grounds 
for such complaints, but that the Quartermaster comes in for suspicion, 
if for no worse. I have no desire to pose as the champion of Quarter- 
masters, or to make them appear more immaculate than they really 
are, but I have every wish to give them a more recognized standing, 
one that will result in the British soldier being better treated and 
cared for, in the matter of rations, than he is at present. 

If the authorities had puzzled their brains in an effort to produce 
a Regulation which would have a tendency to convert an honest man 
into a rogue, the outcome of their deliberations could not have shaped 
itself into a more practical form than in that which exists in the enact- 
ment I have already quoted. Here is how the case stands. The 
Quartermaster is absolved from all responsibility in the passing of 
supplies, which is saddled on to the Orderly Officer, who, in knowledge 
of such matters, is as innocent asthe new-born babe. The contractor 
knows all this, he is well aware that a word from the Quartermaster 
will “ spin him,” but that he has no occasion to utter that word—that 
he is in fact overstepping his duties, should he venture to express his 
opinion. What is more natural than that the contractor should 
endeavour to enlist the sympathies of the Quartermaster, and is it to 
be marvelled at that, now and then, a man here and there, who is 
deficient in self-respect, and who finds himself shielded by the very 
Regulations which should guard against such possibilities, yields to 
the temptation, and plays into the hands of a scamp who has been 
at considerable pains to corrupt him? I don't wish to offer the 
slightest palliation for such a weak individual; every right-thinking 
man would pronounce such a man a thorough scoundrel, and 
deservedly so. But mark how his fall has been brought about, by 
the very means which pose as his protector and guardian spirit. 
There are black sheep in every phase of society, and men of higher 
education, men even in the exalted walks of life, have succumbed 
to a lesser degree of temptation, only, unfortunately in the case of 
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Quartermasters, the escapades of a few have attached a stigma to the 
whole body, which others are not slow to take advantage of, in order 
to shield their own want of knowledge and negligent supervision. 

With a stroke of the pen, all this can be altered. The issue of 
rations is simply and solely a Quartermaster’s duty, look at it in what 
light you may; therefore, who, more than he, should be looked to 
for the carrying out in their integrity of the Regulations concerning 
it? For heaven’s sake make him responsible; not only myself, but 
each one of my colleagues throughout the length and breadth of the 
British Empire, would welcome the announcement to-morrow. But 
before doing so, let each one of our class be put through the course 
of instruction which is open to other Officers, and then, having once 
qualified, let him for ever afterwards be held responsible for the 
quality, as well as the quantity, of the men’s rations. 

The absence of complaints with regard to quality will be a proof 
of the straightforward and honest way in which he is carrying out 
his duties, while the frequency of such reports would soon make 
palpable the deficiencies in character of incapable men, who, no doubt, 
are to be found amongst Quartermasters, as well as amongst other 
classes of society. In this way, you would soon distinguish and get 
rid of the few blacklegs who unfortunately cause the whole body of 
Quartermasters to be looked on with suspicion. 

As it is now, if a complaint is made about the rations, the Com- 
manding Officer of a regiment will naturally turn to his ,Quarter- 
master for an explanation in spite of existing Regulations, knowing 
full well that the Orderly Officer has no knowledge of such matters. 
Nay, even the Orderly Officer himself, if a complaint arises, will seek 
the Quartermaster to pass it on to him, never for a moment looking 
to himself as the responsible party. Then why should this farce of 
an inspection be allowed longer to exist? It has hitherto only 
resulted in the soldier being fed on inferior meat, and a most hard- 
working much-deserving body of Officers being maligned, because 
injudicious Regulations and weak morals have helped to make a few 
of their class forget their principles and their position. 

When proper supervision is exercised, contract prices soon right 
themselves, and the men’s rations become what they should be. 
Rascally contractors go to the wall, and their places are taken by 
men of more stability, who possess a greater sense of business honour, 
which they are induced to maintain by the better prices they are 
paid. I will give you two instances of this:—After my regiment 
went from England to Ireland, about three years ago, we found 
the contract rate for meat at the latter station to be about 4d. For 
meat, did I say? Well, we will stretch a point and call it meat, but 
never before or since has it been my misfortune to have anything so 
unsightly, so wretched looking, or so disgusting, offered to me as 
rations, as the horrid looking carcasses which were brought up there 
in broad daylight, and tendered as the stipulated quality of food for 
rations. . 

I hope I may never have the ill-luck to pass again through the 
same experience as fell to my share then, and for some months after- 
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wards. It was there I first saw the flesh of diseased animals supplied 
as rations ; it was there in fact that I got a thorough insight into all 
the shifts and subterfuges that a rascally contractor will resort to. 

Weil, by dint of Boards, reports, and repeated rows, Colonel 
Burnett, who was my Commanding Officer, got all this altered, and 
when we left our station, last June, the contractors were receiving 6d. a 
pound, and were supplying meat of superiorexcellence. Last Septem- 
ber we again changed station, and found the contract price for meat was 
533d. It is now 620d. It is inno idle boasting spirit that I mention 
these cases, but simply to make manifest to you that it is not the Go- 
vernment that is to blame for low tenders. No contractor will tender 
for a lower figure than he can supply at ; but, as a tailor cuis his coat 
according to his cloth, so a contractor will fix figures just according 
to the supervision he expects to be exercised over him. Only in one 
respect is the Government to blame for this. Regiments themselves 
are responsible for the creeping in of low tenders, through negligent 
inspection, but Government is primarily responsible, through being 
the source from which the inefficient system of regimental inspection 
emanates. Let all this be altered, as I suggest, and then mark the 
change. At one sweep will all trickery, backslidings, bungling, 
incompetent officials, and heartbreaking complaints be effaced from 
the features of the ration question, never, I trust, to again make their 
appearance. 

I hope you will pardon me for dwelling so long on this subject, but, 
as the reputed insufficiency and poverty of the ration meat is at the 
bottom of the whole of the complaints we hear now-a-days regarding 
soldiers’ messing, it is my desire to point out how the first step may 
be made towards reform by striking at the root of the evil. 

There is one point which in regiments is difficult to get over in 
judging meat, and that is the age of the slaughtered animals. Of 
course you have such guides as the presence of fat in the cellular 
tissues, and the colour of the shoulder-bone, but a far easier one is 
the head. There would be no difficulty in telling an animal’s age by 
its teeth, providing the head was attached to the body, and so I 
would recommend that carcasses be supplied with the head attached, 
hanging by a portion of the back of the neck, so that it might be 
easily lopped off when the meat had been accepted as rations. 

Meat, besides being of the prescribed quality, should be properly 
dressed, before being passed. It often happens that Garrison Boards 
and other responsible officials, in their anxiety to ensure good quality, 
overlook the fact that certain portions have been left on the carcass, 
which, although not exactly offal, are little better, and certainly should 
not be given to soldiers as part of their rations. Sometimes these 
portions are of no inconsiderable weights. Nay, I have heard of some 
cases where even hearts, livers, and other portions have been 
tendered and accepted as rations. Livers and hearts are very good 
in their way, and can be made into dainty dishes, but they form no 
part of a soldier’s meat ration, and to give them to him as such is 
simply defrauding him. 

Contracts should contain a clause that regiments, if they require 
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them, are to be allowed to keep the heads, livers, hearts, and heels of 
such animals as are actually slaughtered for their consumption, or 
payment of the following prices :— 


MOUGUK AURORA 65556. cceesee ese Nee 
Sheep's head iis svcd sscsiccess: HB 
Bullock’s liver ....... mites a0Nae 
A ee Le Mi. dies 
Batlock’s heart .iciisie’ occ owe avert ee OD 
Sheep’s Sail) Mbieise eis ieee balers OES 
Cowheels..cccccccesccccccssece O G6 per set. 


From these parts, as I will presently show, many choice, yet 
economical dishes can be made, and the insignificant loss which the 
contractor might suffer in retailing them at these prices would not 
influence him a bit when submitting a tender. 

Frozen meat should be expunged from all contracts. The men 
have an antipathy to it, and their prejudices against it are more on 
the increase every day. It is all very well for Commissariat Officers 
and Garrison Boards to pass it, pronounce it good and wholesome, 
and fit for issue as rations, but not all the Garrison Boards that 
ever yet assembled, or will assemble, will dispel the soldiers’ preju- 
dice in this respect, and when in a body they take it into their 
heads to deposit their frozen meat dinner on the barrack square, it 
is an unmistakable protest that no amount of red tape reasoning caw 
get over, and puts a Commanding Officer in a dilemma, that makes 
him curse heartily, not only frozen meat, but also the man that 
invented it. Irrespective of this, you cannot make soup from the 
bones of frozen meat, and that being so, the soldier is deprived of a 
substantial article of diet, and for this reason, if for no other, frozen 
meat should be tabooed. 

It is customary to supply mutton once a week, but I have found, 
as no doubt others have, that if the men receive nothing but mutton: 
in one day, complaints arise on account of the fatty nature of the 
carcasses. At the Curragh, a seventh of the week’s allowance of 
mutton is issued daily, but I do not think this is a good plan, for 
to ensure that such a small quantity was divided daily in equal pro- 
portions amongst 600 or 700 men would be an endless task, and so 
the result is that there are men who never taste mutton for months. 

A plan which I adopted about four years ago, and which has ever 
since worked well, has been to divide the mutton into two issues, 
giving the men half on one day, and half on the other, issuing them 
at the same time equal quantities of beef. 

There should be a clause in the contract that would allow con- 
tractors, should regiments so desire it, to supply the troops once a 
week with fresh pork, when in season, subject of course to the usual 
inspection and supervision. This would be a welcome change, and an. 
agreeable variation to the monotonous round of beef and mutton 
with which the soldier is regaled throughout the year. 

Believe me that Tommy Atkins would smack his lips at a nice 
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dinner of roast pork now and then, and contractors are glad to supply 
it in lieu of beef, and at the same rates. 

There is therefore no reason on earth why it should not be allowed. 
Indeed it is a fact that at stations where regiments are left to them- 
selves this arrangement is carried out, under the rose, and with the 
very best results. But let a Commissariat Officer or a Garrison 
Board be in attendance, and they would be aghast at the audacity of 
such a breach of the contract. 

One more proposal on this head and IJ will finish with meat con- 
tracts. I think you will agree with me that no stone should be left 
unturned to put as much variety as possible into the soldier’s meals, 
in order to make them as pleasing and appetizing to him as possible. 
It does not need me to tell you how soon you would tire yourselves ‘of 
an everlasting round of beef dinners every day. Beef, beef, day after 
day, with an occasional introduction of a small quantum of mutton, 
would soon, I am afraid, transpose the best of us into ill-tempered 
creatures, and induce us to be continually finding fault with the 
cook, the cooking, and the viands before us; can you therefore 
expect better of the soldier, who has not your education, and who is 
virtually without voice in the matter of his feeding arrangements ? 

No; do as you would be done by, and if you like your own food 
varied, by all means accord the soldier a like privilege, as far as lies 
in your power. I have pointed out one way in which an agreeable 
variation may be provided, in the shape of fresh pork; and still 
another way is there by making it optional with regiments, for one 
or two days in the month, to draw the money allowance in lieu of the 
rations, to enable them to provide dinners out of the usual run for 
their men. This would allow regiments to give their men either a 
dinner of bacon and cabbage, corned beef and carrots, salt pork, or 
many other varieties which a practical mind would soon devise for 
them. 

I now turn my attention to the bread. It is, I am aware, the 
practice in many regiments, in addition to their ration bread, to 
purchase } lb. extra bread per man from the canteen, payment for 
which comes out of the men’s pockets. Now mark me, it is not 
because the ration bread is insufficient that this is done; it is because 
it is of such an inferior quality and turns sour so quickly, that once 
the men have done their dinners they throw away all that is left, and 
purchase other bread for the evening tea. Is it not manifestly unfair 
that they should be obliged to do this? Unfair I call it, for 1 cannot 
blame them for discarding the bitter-tasting, indigestible compound 
which is offered to them for their day’s rations. 

If you wish to convince yourselves that the bread is thrown away, 
as I describe, just take a walk round the barracks of any regiment 
after their dinner hour, and the washing-up process has been com- 
pleted. Take a peep at the refuse barrels, and see how they are piled 
up with great junks of Commissariat ration bread ; and here let me 
say that it is to Commissariat ration bread only that I refer, for 
where the bread is supplied by a contractor you can bring a great 
deal of moral pressure to bear on him, and compel him to give bread 
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both pleasing in appearance and sweet and wholesome in taste. Yes; 
if it happens in a regiment supplied by a contractor that the bread 
is wasted, or that there are complaints regarding its quality, take my 
word for it that the regiment is itself to blame, and that the con- 
tractor has been allowed more rope than he should be. 

It is altogether different with Commissariat-baked bread. I have 
no knowledge of the arrangements under which they purchase their 
flour, or the supervision attending its supply and subsequent conver- 
sion into bread; but, be they what they may, they often result in turning 
out bread for the soldier’s consumption that I would be ashamed to 
offer a tramp. I have soldiered in four large garrison towns at 
home, where the bread is supplied from the Commissariat, and in 
each one of them I have met with the same experience. Of course 
you will say that a regiment has its remedy in rejecting this bread. 
They have; let me describe it to you. In the first place, before 
issuing it to regiments it is passed by a Garrison Board, after which 
it is forwarded on to the corps it is intended for. In some stations 
it is delivered to regiments the day before they require it, and, being 
then fresh and warm, is most deceptive to test. 

In other places, the bread is sent to the troops in the early morn- 
ing, just barely in time for the breakfasts. Well, then, at breakfast 
time the men complain to the Orderly Officer that the bread is bad ; 
they are told not to eat it until the case is investigated. 

The Orderly Officer reports the matter to the Commanding Officer, 
who sends for the Quartermaster, and directs him to report the 
matter with a view to having the bread condemned. 

The Quartermaster goes back to his office, makes out the report, 
takes it to the Commanding Officer for signature, and then sends it 
off to the Army Service Corps Officer in charge. This official 
passes it on to the Assistant Adjutant-General of the District, 
and requests the assembly of a Garrison Board to report on the 
bread, for, notice this, the opinion of a Board of Officers of the 
regiment.concerned is not accepted in such matters. The Assistant 
Adjutant-General directs the assembly of the required Board, and 
despatches orderlies to different corps to warn the attendance at the 
Board of an Officer from each; after a considerable length of time 
they ere got together, and proceed to deliberate on the suspected bread. 
We'll say they agree in condemning it ; they write out elaborate pro- 
ceedings and forward them to the Assistant Adjutant-General. He 
submits them to the General Officer Commanding, obtains his 
approval, and then forwards them to the Army Service Corps Officer 
in charge, with directions to issue fresh bread. 

Eventually other bread (not a whit better) is issued, but, as you 
may well imagine, by this time the day has flown, and the soldier 
has partaken of his breakfast and dinner, and probably tea, without 
any bread except such as he has purchased at the regimental canteen, 
provided he has a few pence in his pocket. I have followed this 
procedure twice, and such was the experience I gained on each occa- 
sion, that Commissariat bread would have to start walking out of the 
store before I would care to move for its rejection again; and it 
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is chiefly for this reason that soldiers, although they grumble 
amongst themselves about it, so seldom take the initiative in report- 
ing it. 

How different it is with the contractor. If his bread is not up to 
the mark, you tell him so, aye, and don’t pick your words in doing it. 
No need to threaten him with a Board; if his bread does not give 
satisfaction, he is only too anxious to be allowed to exchange it then 
and there for other of a better quality, rather than resort to a Board, 
for too well he knows that complaints against him may at any time 
result in his being deprived of his contract, never, probably, to be 
entrusted with it again. You have only to insist on his supplying 
excellent bread, and you get it. He may endeavour to trick you, to 
come the old soldier over you in some way, but it is decidedly your 
own fault if you allow him. Even if he should desire the matter to 
be referred to a Board, it is assembled in a few minutes, for it is only 
at small stations where contractors are to be found. If his bread is 
condemned, and he cannot supply other then and there, it is purchased 
on the spot from other sources, at his expense, no matter what the 
cost is. 

Little wonder, then, with the penalties that are hanging over him, 
that he shirks Boards, and will do anything toavoid them. In all 
my experience I have only known one case where a contractor fell 
back on a Board, and, ultimately, it turned out that he was en- 
couraged to follow this course by an individual whose sympathies 
ought to have been on the other side. 

At our last station, and at our present one, the troops are fed by 
contractors, and it would rejoice you, I’m sure, to see the really 
excellent bread supplied at both places. 

Now if these men who have a living to make, families to provide 
for, house rent and wages to pay, and a thousand and one expenses 
to meet, can afford to supply troops with such really good bread, how 
much more so ought it to be done by a bakery constructed at the 
Government expense, solely for the benefit of the soldier, and whose 
only liabilities are the cost of flour and ingredients, and the payment 
of nominal wages to the soldier bakers. Further comment is need- 
less ; there is a screw loose somewhere, and the sooner it is found and 
tightened, the sooner will the soldier begin to reap the benefit of what 
the nation intends he should get. 

The ration loaf, if of good quality and properly distributed, is, 
taken in conjunction with the other articles of a soldier’s diet, quite 
sufficient to’ supply his wants, without compelling him to squander 
his pay in purchasing extra bread, for which there should be no need. 
But regiments can do a great deal to remedy matters in this respect. 
It is usual in most cases, if not all, to issue the whole of the bread in 
the morning—this it is that causes the waste. The soldier cuts what 
he wants for his breakfast, after which he sticks his knife and fork 
into it, and plants it on his shelf until dinner hour, for his barrack 
room has no cupboard or safe where he can deposit it. At dinner 
time he takes it down; he finds it hard and dry, and not at all as 
attractive as it might have been inthe morning. However, he hacks 
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a piece off for his dinner, and then, knowing what the remainder will 
be by tea time, he leaves it on the table, where it is ultimately swept 
off into the coal tray by the orderly man, and thrown into the refuse 
barrel or ash pit. 

It becomes necessary then to provide him with other bread for his 
tea, and for this he has to pay out of his pocket, through the medium 
of the grocery books. Let me explain how we manage matters in 
the regiment to which I have the honour to belong. At the issue of 
rations at 7.30 in the morning, I issue only ? 1b. bread per man. 
This is taken to the companies’ dining rooms—for we have dining 
rooms—and placed on the tables for the men’s consumption. Break- 
fast over, the orderly men collect the bread that is left, and lock it 
up in a cupboard which each company has provided its dining room 
with. At dinner, this bread is brought out and given to the men, 
who generally break it up into their soup and use it in that way. In 
the afternoon, I issue the remaining } lb. bread per man, which, 
having been kept in the bread store uncut, is quite fresh and palatable, 
and this the men use with their suppers. In this way, we find the 
ration bread quite sufficient, the men are not called on to pay for tea 
bread, and the refuse man does not have the pleasure of feeding his 
pigs on soldiers’ rations. 

I do not think there is anything else I have to say on the distinct 
question of rations, so I will now turn my attention to 


II. Messing. 


Under this I intend to discourse solely on the soldier’s meals, 
leaving ways and means for another chapter. I will begin with the 
breakfast. 

This usually consists of a basin of tea or coffee, the ration bread, 
and occasionally a little butter or jam, or may be au egg. I say 
occasionally, for I question much if it is customary in many regi- 
ments at home to give their men something extra with their break- 
fasts every morning in the year. It is an exceedingly great pity that 
they do not. Personally I look on the breakfast as a most important 
meal, and would even advocate the total abolition of the slops which 
some regiments give their men for the tea-meal, in order to secure 
a good breakfast for them. It is essential in every way that the 
soldier should make a good breakfast, for he never knows, particularly 
in garrison towns, what time he will get back to barracks from 
fatigues or route marches, and on the line of march, or on active 
service, he cannot even make sure of getting another meal during the 
remainder of the day. It is not my desire to hold up my own regi- 
meut as a paragon for the Army, but Jack is always as good as his 
fellow, and surely what we are doing in the way of feeding our men 
can be done by any other regiment in the Service. Not a day in the 
whole year but what we give our men “extras” for their morning 
meal. To put the matter in a nutshell, I will give you a list of the 
breakfasts supplied to our men in the week :— 
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. Fried bacon and eggs (2 oz. bacon and 1 egg per man). 
. Porridge (1 plate per man). 

Fried liver and bacon (3 oz. liver and 1 oz. bacon). 

. Mutton chops (4 Ib. per man). 

. Fried bacon (2 oz. per man). 

. Butter (loz ,, ). tere 

. Fried liver (} lb. ,, _ ). 


Where we get these things from, and how we pay for them, I will 
tell you later on, but let me explain at this stage that every single 
iota of our men’s messing, including all “ extras,” is purchased for 
them solely out of their messing money and sums realized by the 
sale of dripping and refuse, and without the assistance of any ex- 
traneous help from canteen or other funds, as is popularly believed. 

My time is brief, so I will next detail our dinners, which are varied 
so as to give the men a different dinner every day in the week :— 


1. Roast or bake. 

2. Irish stew. 

3. Meat pies. 

4. Turkish pillau. 

5. Curry and rice. 

6. Gardener’s pot. 

7. Yorkshire pudding. 


NI Ge Ot > GO DO Re 


With these dinners each man gets a basin of tasty nourishing soup, 
every day of his life, no matter what may be the nature of his dinner. 
This of course, as you may well imagine, is made from the bones, and 
at the mention of “bone soup,’ I fancy I see you shrug your 
shoulders and smile sceptically, and not without reason, for if you 
have had any experience of the “bone soup” which has figured 
before to-day on the soldier’s dinner table, you cannot help conjuring 
up visions of a greasy transparent mixture, almost similar in appear- 
ance to washing-up-water, and in reality only fit for use as such. 
Added to this, you probably shudder with disgust when you think of 
the well-handled, clean-picked, and much-gnawed bones collected 
off a soldier’s dinner table, and utilized to make soup for him, and 
you feel a sort of pitiful contempt for the well-meaning simpletons 
who, in their desire to benefit the soldier, did not look beyond their 
noses, and hence blundered in a way that worked the soldiers up in 
arms against their hurtful innovations, and made the work of reform 
all the more difficult for those who come after them in the labour of 
regeneration. 

No, let me say, in as few words as possible, that the soup we give 
| our men is as unlike the wishy-washy stuff of your experience as 
chalk is unlike cheese. 
| It is in reality delicious, is of a very appetizing nature, and is much 
sought after, so much so, that lately we have made a trial of selling 
the same soup in the coffee shop at nights, and have found a quick 
and ready demand for it. Perhaps you would like me to tell you 
how we make it. I will. As soon as the meat is weighed out to the 
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orderly men at the ration stand of a morning, it is at once taken to 
the cook-houses and handed over to the cooks, who immediately set 
about separating the meat from the bones. When this is done, the 
latter are broken up and put intoanet. Each company has three 
nets for this purpose, and each net contains a day’s bones. Three 
days’ bones are always in use at onetime. They are put into the 
boiler at about 9 o’clock, and allowed to simmer until 11 o’clock, 
when they are taken out, and the thickening, together with vegetables, 
put in, and the simmering process goes on until dinner hour, by 
which time a most enjoyable soup is ready for the men’s consump- 
tion. 

After the bones are taken out, the oldest lot are emptied from the 
net and thrown into the refuse barrel, their place being taken next 
morning by the new day’s bones. The bones already in use are 
carefully washed, and put away in a clean dish, ready to be brought 
into use again on the coming morrow. 

A distinguishing tab is attached to each net, to prevent any 
mistake in the use of the contents. 

In this way we make barley, lentil, mulligatawny, and pea soup, 
but the favourite amongst the men is made from a mixture of lentils 
and peas. Good wholesome soup sufficient for sixty men can be 
made in this way at a small cost of between one and two shillings. 

Each company’s bones are weighed, and the weight recorded in a 
book kept for that purpose. This serves as a check on the cooks to 
prevent their cutting away the meat with the bones, and proves a 
guide in enabling us to determine if the meat supplied has an undue 
proportion of bone. 

Every Saturday we give to each man with his dinner and soup 
a dish of nicely prepared haricot beans, a very nutritive pulse, and 
every Sunday, all the year round, we give them either plum, rice, or 
bread puddings or jam rolls. 

Instead of the old stereotyped tea meal, our men have suppers. 
They are varied as follows :— 


. Irish stew or curry and rice. 

. Fresh fisb. 

. A dish of haricot beans and an extra } lb. bread per man, 
. Fish pie. 

A dish of rice and milk. 

. Porridge. 

. Fresh fish. 


The fish we have always brought from Dublin and Cork. With 
these suppers, each man gets a basin of tea, and the remaining } Ib. 
of ration bread. Suppers are served at 5 o’clock, to allow the men 
to go out of barracks. I have heard it argued that, in large towns, 
it would be useless providing suppers for the men, as they would 
not wait in for them. A very lame argument it is. If the men 
would not wait in for a warm nourishing supper, there would be still 
less chance of their stopping in for a meagre, insipid tea-meal, and 
yet the latter is provided. 
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If you take the trouble to study the men’s tastes, and give them 
a supper they relish, never fear but that they will wait in for it, 
particularly if you fix the supper time at an hour which suits their 
convenience. In any case, if they did not turn up for the meal, you 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you have done your duty by 
them, and can do no more. 

Believe me, it is time something were done to improve the present 
tea-meal. In almost every case it consists only of a basin of tea and 
a crust of dry bread, for which the men have but little liking. Go 
into any barrack room you like to pick out at the tea hour, and this 
is what you will find: a bare table, not too clean in appearance, on 
which stand a number of basins filled with a greasy-looking fluid, 
which is dignified by the name of tea. Loaves and pieces of loaves 
are strewn about the table, without any show of arrangement. Look 
up at the shelves, and you will find there several basins of tea, which 
the men have put up there to drink later in the evening. In several 
directions, men are cleaning themselves, brushing their clothes, and 
polishing their boots, preparatory to going out for a walk. The 
atmosphere is laden with the particles of dirt which the men are 
knocking off their clothes and boots. The men are just after their 
siesta, and an unpleasant fragrance is floating round you, coming 
from the palliasses, blankets, and soiled sheets; out of a room of 
twelve men, there are probably about two who are sitting at the 
table getting through their tea, while here and there near them are 
still lying slumbering men who, with their boots off and socks on 
that have not been changed for a week, are making their surround- 
ings redolent with the odorous exhalations steaming from their 
extremities. 

I think it would be a good thing if every man who wishes it, were 
given a pint of beer either just before or at his dinner. It would 
act as a fillip, give him a relish for his food, and induce him to over- 
look any little shortcomings in the cooking, be they fanciful or other- 
wise. 

The beer should be drawn from the canteen in cans, brought to 
the barrack room, and served out to the men there. At 12 o’clock, 
say, the orderly corporal should go round the company, take every 

“man’s name who wanted beer, hand over the list to his colour 
sergeant, and from him receive a requisition for the total quantity 
required, to be handed over to the canteen steward as a voucher for 
the issue. Payments should be made to the canteen at the end of each 
month, and recovered in the men’s accounts. Besides helping matters 
as far as rations are concerned, it would give each soldier the pint a 
day he so longs for, and would, in my humble opinion, act as a 
deterrent to any undue indulgence in drink. 

I saw this plan in work in my old corps, the 2nd Battalion 10th 
Regiment, many years ago in India, and it proved an unqualified 
success. 

Iam not sure that medical men will agree with me in my pro- 
position, and I fear me that they may even advance the statement 

that drinking beer before dinner is prejudicial to the digestion. This, 
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of course, I cannot answer for, but I would ask you to consider that 
the soldier has a peculiar way of living, all his own, and that directly 
the canteen opens at 12 noon, he is off there, and if he has the price 
in his pocket, he takes not only one but two or three pints of beer. 
This he so accustoms himself to that, when he cannot get it at such 
a time, he feels that there is something wanting when he sits down 
to his dinner; in fact, he misses the very relish which I am now 
desirous of supplying. 

I come now to the dining rooms. Anyone who has served in India 
must be well aware that in all barracks there day rooms are provided 
in which the men take their meals, and clean their arms and accoutre- 
ments; their sleeping rooms being entirely separate and distinct. 

This is an admirable arrangement which I hope soon to see copied 
at home. I ask you in all common fairness if anything is more dis- 
gusting than the present arrangement, which compels men to take 
their meals in the same room in which they live, sleep, and clean 
themselves and their belongings ? 

I have already drawn a picture of the aspect of a barrack room at 
tea time, and every right thinking man will, I am sure, agree with 
me in saying that such a state of things is a scandal, and should be 
remedied. Well, the remedy is in your own hands, you must be very 
much cramped indeed in your barrack accommodation if you cannot 
manage a room in each company for a dining room. 

In many regiments, for want of proper arrangements, there are 
many rooms wasted, a number being used for separate purposes 
which might all be amalgamated under one roof. But even where 
such is not the case, a dining room can be contrived by putting one 
or two extra men into each barrack room. 

{ know what you will tell me, that the doctors will not permit this, 
but I feel sure that our Medical Officers will not compel men to eat, 
sleep, and clean themselves all in one room, so that one or two extra 
men may not encroach on the red tape cubic measurement prescribed 
for the room’s accommodation. Which would be the most judicious 
course to follow, [ask? I don’t think there can be two opinions 
about the matter. If there are any who differ in opinion with me 
in this respect, I would ask them to go and live in a barrack room 
for years, as I have done, and see how mighty easy their views will 
change in a very short time. One pound of experience is worth a 
ton of theory, and if some of these faddists had to take their meals 
day by day, and year by year, in sleeping berths of none too fragrant 
a nature, they would soon throw their hobbies overboard, and open 
their eyes to the folly of being particular about the pennies of health 
and comfort, while the pounds of it are being wantonly squandered 
or neglected. The tables and forms should be taken from the other 
barrack rooms, and placed in the dining rooms. We have had the 
interior of our dining rooms colour-washed in light and pleasing 
tints, giving to them a very cheery appearance. The walls are 
decorated with pictures and prints, while the windows are made neat 
with blinds or curtains. During meal hours white tablecloths are 
laid on the tables, and when the meals are finished, these cloths 
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are removed, folded, and put away, the tables are washed down and 
dried, and then covered again with green baize tablecloths. Here, 
between meals and in the evenings, the men clean their things, 
write their letters, read, or play games. It is, in fact, a sort of 
club room for each company. There is a cupboard in each room in 
which is kept the bread, as well as the basins and plates, and such 
salt, pepper, and mustard as are left over from each meal. At meals,; 
salt -cellars, mustard-pots, and pepper-boxes are placed on the tables 
this saves considerable waste in these condiments. Besides his 
dinner plate, each man is provided with a small plate for his bread. 
This saves the tablecloths from being cut, and conduces to the 
men’s sense of self-respect. 

Contrast this with the usual style in which soldiers’ meals are 
served to them. Bare barrack-room tables, not over-clean in their 
appearance, are not likely to enhance the attractiveness of a none 
too pleasing cuisine, and yet this is what nine out of every ten 
regiments provide for their men. Salt and pepper are piled on 
plates only to be lifted out in little heaps on the ends of the men’s 
knives, and deposited on the tables beside their plates, to be after- 
wards scattered in all directions, and wasted. The bread is taken 
down from the shelves where it has lain amongst the men’s clothing, 
and, having been cut in the morning, is found to be hard, dry, and 
unpalatable, and added to all these are the exhalations from all the 
beds and boots in each room, and from the dirty underclothing 
which every soldier is obliged to thrust into his bed, having no box 
to keep it in. Just turn this over in your minds, and think if it 
is not worth a little trouble to improve on, particularly when the 
remedy is within such easy reach, and can be applied with so little 
trouble to anybody. 

The most important matter in connection with the messing is the 
groceries, which I will deal with separately. 


III. Groceries. 


Some little time ago there was a discussion in the military papers 
and in the Press generally regarding soldiers’ messing, and consider- 
able pains were taken by some to show how far the soldier’s grocery 
stoppage, judiciously expended, might be made to go towards 
procuring all that was necessary to give him a good diet, while 
other logicians maintained that but little after all could be managed 
with it. 

What struck me about the whole business was, that prices—the 
great principle of the whole thing—were lost sight of. In most 
regiments the men’s groceries are obtained through the canteen, and 
it is the generally received impression that articles purchased at the 
canteen can be got cheaper there than from any other local gource. 
I wish this were so, but I regret to say the opposite is the case. I 
remember many years ago that, in the old Regulations governing 
canteens, the fundamental principle was laid down that the primary 
object of canteens was to afford facilities to the regiments at large to 
VOL, XXXY. s 
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purchase the necessaries of life at a lower figure than they could be 
obtained elsewhere. 

The advantages of a canteen in this respect are even held out as 
one of the inducements to a recruit to enlist, and form a sort of 
set-off against his low rate of pay. You would best learn what a grim 
parody on the truth is the actual state of affairs by getting a retail 
price list from any dozen regiments at home, and comparing prices. 
This brings me back to the question of prices of the soldier’s grocery 
ration. 

The Queen’s Regulations lay down that these groceries are to be 
obtained under the most advantageous arrangement, which will 
ensure their being of good quality and at a reduced rate, and with 
this view Commanding Officers have the option of ordering them to 
be supplied either through the canteen or through the medium of a 
contract. 

In addition to this, the Canteen Regulations direct that the profits 
of that establishment may be applied to cheapening the cost of 
soldiers’ messing. 

These are very wise and beneficent provisions, and, if conformed to, 
would confer vast benefits on the soldier; but if there are any 
other corps in Her Majesty’s Service except the one to which 
I belong who practise the principles which these Regulations 
recognize and encourage, I can only say that, so far, it has not 
been my good fortune to meet them. Let me tell you what is the 
general custom. With bnt few exceptions, every regiment supplies 
the men with their groceries, &c., through the regimental canteen, 
and, for reasons which I shall presently give, I think this is the best 
and most advisable way in which to provide them. Bearing in mind 
the Regulations I have quoted, and the obvious necessity there exists 
for making the most of the soldier’s grocery stoppage, it naturally 
suggests itself to you that these groceries, &e., being ordered in 
bulk, are, in the first instance, purchased at a figure much below local 
retail price, and, secondly, that the canteen, to give the soldier the full 
benefits that the Regulations on the subject entitle him to, retails his 
groceries, &c., to him at the prices at which they have been pur- 
chased, if not at even a little below that figure. This, at all events, 
is what the Regulations contemplate, and what the soldier has the 
right to expect, but it is not what is done. 

In the first place, it is no uncommon thing to find the canteen 
buying wholesale supplies at the same prices at which you or I cou]? 
purchase them, a pound at a time, in the town. This is manifestly 
unjust to the soldier, and is the first thing that handicaps him who 
seeks to improve the messing of those under him. 

Not content with this, the canteen, when retailing the groceries to 
the soldier, enhances the prices at which the goods have been bought. 
I will give you examples:—Sugar bought at less than 2d. per lb. is 
charged at the rate of 24d. per lb.; tea purchased at 1s. 6d. is sold at 
ls. 8d. or 1s. 9d. per lb.; potatoes obtained at 6d. per stone are 
debited at 7d. and 8d. per stone, and so on, right through the whole 
list of the soldier’s grocery ration. At a glance you can see that, 
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instead of the profits of the canteen being applied to cheapen the 
cost of the soldier’s messing, as the Regulations provide, this beneficial 
ordinance is not only ignored, but actually set at nought, for, instead 
of the profits being the medium of cheapening the messing, the mess- 
ing is made the medium of increasing the profits. This is where 
almost every regiment in the British Army is at fault in their messing 
arrangements. 

No wonder they cannot do this, and cannot do that, when the 
resources at their disposal have to be used for a double purpose, ‘.e., 
that of feeding the men and building up a canteen fund. The soldier 
knows nothing of all this, and it is not acting honestly by him to 
turn to other purposes the money which is stopped from him to pay 
for his food. If an Officer commanding a company were to take it in 
his hands to purchase his groceries, &c., in the town (and he would 
be within his right in so doing), and retailed to his men at 7d. per 
stone potatoes which he had bought at 6d., what think you would he 
be stigmatized as; and yet does not the Canteen Committee, acting 
as I have described, stand in this very position towards the soldier ? 

Perhaps you will say that such profits are necessary, in order to 
pay the expenses of lighting, waiters, &c.; but these would exist if 
the men’s groceries were got outside the canteen. In fact, in some 
regiments, the groceries, &c., are obtained from a contractor, and not 
through the canteen. 

I have not a word to say against charging a man whatever may be 
considered necessary, for whatever articles he may purchase volun- 
tarily over the counter, for it rests with himself whether he pays the 
price or not ; but, where a soldier is compelled, nolens volens, to con- 
tribute his 3d. or more a day for the purchase of his extra articles of 
food, it is a decided misappropriation of his money to use it for any 
other purpose, and the injustice of such a proceeding is all the 
greater, because he is virtually powerless in the matter. As it is, 
he is in most profound ignorance that he has been subjected to this 
levying in all the years that are past. If by any show of sophistry, 
any specious method of reasoning, you deem it necessary to charge 
the soldier these increased prices, then do it openly and honestly, so 
that he may know how he is being dealt with. If you debit him with 
21d. for sugar costing 1?d., milk 4d., for which 3d. has been paid, 
potatoes 7d., bought at 6d., tea 1s. 9d., which cost 1s. 6d., then act 
fair with the soldier, and enter it in his grocery book thus :— 


s. d. 
Sugar, 1 Ibis. .csi0000 O 1} 
Milk, 1 gallon...... coos OS 
Potatoes, 1 stone ...... 0 6 
Tea, Libs sees dosevace: hind 


Increasing canteen fund. 0 52 


Do this, and the soldier will have no right to complain that he has 
been mulcted in sums of the disposal of which he has been wilfully 
kept in ignorance. I believe it to be a most unwise and injudicious 
measure to have any other Sn the canteen for the supply 
s 
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of the men’s ration groceries, &c. If you obtain them outside the 
canteen, and by means of a special contract, it becomes necessary for 
some Officer in the regiment to undertake the receiving and dispos- 
ing of the goods, and, although he may be aman of the strictest 
honour, there are not wanting those who would question his dis- 
interestedness in the matter, and suspicion, as we too well know, 
is not slow to spread itself. Let the men fancy for a moment that 
the Officer is benefiting, in even the most indirect way, by his con- 
nection with such supplies, and discontent and dissatisfaction would 
soon creep in amongst them, shaping themselves into endless com- 
plaints and worry. No, there is no one in a better position to make 
a satisfactory contract than the canteen itself. Whatever arrange- 
ments an individual can effect can also be achieved by the canteen, 
and from the latter, therefore, all such supplies should emanate. 

Not long since I heard it mooted that there was a probability of 
increasing the soldier’s daily pay by 3d., in order to cover the cost of 
his groceries. This is well intentioned, but it would never meet the 
case to add the increment to the soldier’s pay. Not that I would not 
like to see the soldier’s pay increased, for I know from years of 
personal experience that he has none too much to spend. But the 
fact of augmenting it in this way now would be lost on the future 
generation, who would learn to believe that they were paying for 
their grocery rations out of their pocket, just as the present genera- 
tion believe, forgetting that, when the soldier’s pay was increased 
some years back, the augmentation was made so that the groceries 
could be paid for out of it. 

I would recommend that his pay be supplemented by a grocery 
allowance which should not be tacked on to his daily pay, but be 
entered as a separate item in his ledger sheet, such as “allowance for 
extra messing.” This would keep it always before his eyes, and 
prevent the future generation falling into the belief that they are 
being mulct of their pay to provide their rations. 

Then, and then only, can it be truly said that the soldier receives 
a free ration. 


IV. Cooking. 


I now come to the cooking, which is closely associated with the 
whole question of soldiers’ messing, for, do what you may, and con- 
trive what you can, your efforts will not bear much fruit if the cook- 
ing is not on a level with your other measures of reform. And, 
indeed, it is chiefly with the cooks that the matter rests whether the 
soldier is to be better fed or not. 

For a first-class obstructionist commend me toa soldier cook. Just 
hint to him that you are going try some new scheme, which involves 
a little extra trouble on his part, seek his opinion regarding the in- 
troduction of soup every day, or the efficacy of some other improve- 
ment which you are desirous of bringing about in the messing, and 
see what will follow. Opposition everywhere, none the less deter- 
mined because it is hidden, but for ali that opposition of a most 
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practical nature, for he works his sweet will in such a way as to 
ensure your schemes failing. Hither the soup is weak and insipid, 
the pudding is a sticky, doughy mass, the meat pies are burnt, the 
bacon is briny, the fish smells, or the stew is a plate of paste; never 
fear but that in some way or another he will find a method of 
inspiring the men with disgust for their new meals, and so succeed 
in bringing them over to his side in opposition to your views. Of 
course this cannot go on if you have a good reliable man as master 
cook, one who is sound and practical, and a thorough master of his 
business. Such a man, who has his profession at heart, would enter 
into your plans with enthusiasm, would bring his practical knowledge 
to bear on many points where obstacles and difficulties might easily 
be surmounted, and with his co-operation and assistance, more, 
indeed, could be done than what I have described. No fear of the 
cooks playing the fool with such a man as that. He knows that 
another regiment has done such and such a thing, and that is quite 
enough to satisfy him that he can do it also, and in his case it is done 
eventually, and done well. He sets his face against any trickery or 
evasion on the part of the cooks, and, giving them to understand that 
the thing is to be carried out thoroughly, he goes straight on to his 
point, and succeeds in attaining it. 

The direct opposite to all this is the man who is never wanting in 
reasons why such and such a thing cannot be done, who is profuse in 
excuses for any shortcomings on the part of himself or his cooks, who 
lays to the likes and dislikes of the men the defects of his own 
eookery, whose many promises are never, or only in part, fulfilled, 
who professes his utter inability to make his fuel cover all the extra 
cooking, and who, in fact, is always endeavouring to impress on you 
in a most logical way how fallacious are your notions, or filling you 
with seemingly goud reasons why certain things can be done by a 
certain regiment at a certain station, which it is impossible to carry 
out in his own battalion, because their circumstances differ. Get rid 
of such a man with the least possible delay ; you will never do any 
good, either with him or his cooks, for they will take their cue from 
him. He will act as a wet blanket on all your labours, and stultify 
your best laid plans. Never heed his promises of trying to do his 
best, or his protests of earnestness in his work. Opposition is in- 
grained in that man, and will creep out at every turn, even when he 
is not aware of it himself. His half-hearted efforts only produce 
results which succeed in prejudicing the men against your enterprise, 
and make doubly difficult the task you have set yourself. In every 
regiment there are some good reliable men, just the sort you want. 
Pick out one of these, send him to Aldershot for training, first telling 
him what you expect of him on his return, and believe me, if you have 
the good sense and discrimination to pick out the right sort of man, 
you will find your work easy ever afterwards. 

No excuses or half promises with him. Set him the most difficult 
tasks, and he will come through them triumphant; difficulties dis- 
appear like magic, and everything turns into smooth sailing. Such 
men are not rare in the Army. If you are any judge of human 
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nature, it will not take you long to look round and pick out, not one, 
but a dozen such men in a regiment. 

But here I would like to say that Ido not think that such men 
are sufficiently recompensed for the work they do; consequently 
there is but little inducement for them to remain in their position. 
A thoroughly good master cook in a regiment is worth his weight in 
gold, for, if you satisfy the soldiers in their food, you lay a solid 
foundation for a happy, contented, well-disciplined regiment. 

It is well to remember the old proverb, “ God sends the meat and the 
devi! sends the cooks,” and such virtually proves the case amongst a 
body of soldiers, when their messing is neglected and the cooking is 
bad. It raises the devil in them, and a full guard room is often the 
result. In my own regiment the importance of the soldier’s messing 
is highly estimated, and to the interest, encouragement, and super- 
vision exercised by my Commanding Officer is mainly attributable the 
success we have attained in making the soldier’s diet the perfect one 
it has been pronounced to be by Surgeon-Major Notter, Professor of 
Military Hygiene at Netley Hospital. 

In recognition of the value of his position and the excellence of 
his performances, the master cook in my battalion receives from one 
of the regimental funds 6d. a day in addition to the 6d. per diem 
extra-duty pay allowed him under the Regulations, and I would 
recommend that all master cooks receive this shilling a day, in 
order to make the post a more lucrative one and more sought 
after. Furthermore, with a view to inducing them to remain con- 
tented with their position, and as an honestly earned reward for ser- 
vices faithfully rendered, I would suggest that they receive the rank 
of colour sergeant after three years’ service in their appointment, 
and that after six years’ service as master cook, the rank of quarter- 
master sergeant be conferred on them, always with the proviso that 
they are not only strongly recommended by their Commanding 
Officers, but also that the records of cooking in their battalions show 
tangible results of the zeal and ability they have displayed in the 
interests of the soldier. 

If they are good, capable men, they have reasonable expectations 
of attaining these positions were they doing duty with their com- 
panies, and for that reason, as well as for the others I have given, I 
would“not shut them out from promotion which would be well 

merited. 

Nor would [ leave cooks out in the cold. Their duties are arduous 
and tiring, necessitating their constant presence in the cook-house 
from break of day until dark at night. They spoil their clothes; they 
have to put up with the grumbling, and often curses, of their brother 
soldiers; they are constantly cleaning and scouring, as well as cook- 
ing ; and yet they receive no remuneration. Consequently, they care 
but little for their berths, resign them on the least provocation, and it 
often happens that a colour sergeant of a company has to compel a 
man against his will to act as cook, because none will volunteer for 
such an unthankful billet. 

In my own regiment, I am glad to say, things are quite the reverse. 
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Each cook is paid 10s. a month from one of the regimental funds ; 
they perform their work cheerfully and efficiently, and when a 
vacancy occurs, there are any number of candidates for the post. 
Granted, then, that they are satisfied with this treatment, such pay- 
ment should be made to every soldier cook, if not from the public 
purse, then from a regimental source ; but the cooking of the soldier’s 
food being a recognized necessity, I hold that the remuneration 
should come from the Government. 

The recent institution of prizes for the best results in cooking was 
a step in the right direction, but it does not go far enough. In the 
first place, the prize offered is too insignificant to induce much com- 
petition; next, it is rather a farce giving it to a certain selected 
individual, for he has to spend it among his brother cooks if he doés 
not want his dinner spoiled on some future day; and, lastly, it 
affords a loophole for favouritism, and in any case is productive of 
jealousy, heartburnings, and consequent discontent. Substantial 
recompense, equally distributed, avoids all this, and leads to more 
satisfactory results. 

Every soldier on joining is taught his drill, taught to shoot, put 
through a course of gymnastics, practised at marching, educated at 
school, and at military training is initiated in other branches of mili- 
tary craft; but, if he remained in the Service until he was a grey- 
headed old man, no one would think of teaching him even the 
simple rudiments of cooking. 

And during his career he often suffers from this oversight, espe- 
cially on field service and on the line of march abroad. Some years 
ago my battalion was on service in South Africa, and while on the 
march from Durban to the scene of operations it often happened 
that, through some hitch in the Commissariat arrangements, there 
was no bread to give us. Instead, every man was supplied with an 
allowance of flour, which we had of necessity to carry in our havre- 
sacks. This was issued to us before we began each day’s march; and 
more often than not it rained heavily during the march, and our 
flour became a mass of paste, and, therefore, useless. 

But, even if the day was fine, and we succeeded in bringing the 
flour safely into the next camp ground, of what use was it to us? 
The cooks were fully occupied lighting fires and cooking dinners, 
or preparing teas, and would have brained the man who would 
have had the hardihood to ask them to make his bread for him. 

Not one man in twenty knew how to make a cake, let alone a 
loaf, and so day by day the flour was thrown away, and for want of a 
little practical knowledge we often had to lie down on the hard 
ground, after a long and fatiguing day’s march, with nothing in our 
stomachs except a drink of greasy tea, made by the cooks in the 
same camp kettles in which they had cooked the dinners. This would 
not have happened had each one of us possessed an elementary know- 
ledge of cooking. 

Napier, in his “ Peninsular War,” says, “‘ War tries the strength of 
the military framework. It is in peace that the framework itself 
must be formed.” This is a truism which should not be lost sight of, 
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and in no better way can you train a soldier for the career before 
him than by making him a resourceful, independent, self-reliant man 
in every way. 

You have at hand a very easy way of teaching him cooking, without 
making it a speciality, and thus adding to the already numerous forms 
of military instruction which exercise the minds of Commanding Officers 
and Adjutants. The soldier’s mess-tin forms a kitchen in itself, com- 
prising, as it does, saucepan, frying pan, and plate, allin one. Once 
a year a company is struck off duty for military training, part of 
which consists in camping out and cooking with field kitchens. Have 
the field kitchens by all means, for it is certainly advisable to ground 
the men in a knowledge of such useful contrivances ; but at the same 
time let every individual man essay to cook for himself in his own 
mess-tin, under the tuition of the master cook, who should be in 
attendance. It won’t matter how the man bungles or delays at first, 
for he has the whole day before him with nothing else to do. Let 
him be taught how to brew coffee or tea, how to cook a boiled, stewed, 
or fried dinner, and how to make a cake, or, what is much easier, chup- 
paties, which are in such universal use in India, and which are com- 
posed solely of flour, water, and salt. For this purpose, let flour be 
issued for the day instead of bread. I am well aware that-in such 
cases the men, if left to themselves, would throw away the flour to 
avoid the trouble of cooking it, and purchase bread or biscuits, but a 
company at military training is under the close supervision of its 
Officers, who should insist on each man enacting his part thoroughly. 

Trained in this way, the soldier could feed himself without having 
to rely on others for his meals, a measure which often results in his 
being without food for the day. He has a perfect cooking vessel in 
his mess-tin, capable of performing all necessary functions. 

On field service, or on the line of march, the equipment regulations 
allow three Soyer’s stoves to each regiment, which are distributed 
one to Officers’ mess, one to sergeants’ mess, and one to coffee shop. 

If, when possible, this number could be increased by four, or even 
three, it would admit of every man in the battalion being provided 
with a basin of soup every day, a strengthening beverage which 
would not only prove nourishing, but most comforting, under such 
conditions of life. Three extra stoves would form a very small ad- 
dition to the baggage of a regiment, and would contribute most 
excellent results. 

It would be advisable, if it could be managed, in a regiment going 
on service, to take with them, as part of their canteen stores, a supply 
of the soup tablets which now exist in so many forms, similar to 
those sold under the name of Edwards’ “ Desiccated Soups.” It 
often happens in such countries as South Africa that the troops halt 
for an hour in the middle of the day to rest the transport animals, 
and in that time, if these soup tablets were at hand, the men might 
enjoy a basin of soup, which would inspire them with new life and 
vigour for the remainder of the day’s march. Many a time, under 
similar circumstances, would I have given a good price for such a 
reviver. 
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The everlasting bakes and stews which generally appear on 
the soldier’s dinner table are answerable for a good deal of the 
grumbling that we hear of, but I have shown you how an agreeable 
variety may be provided for every day in the week, and there is 
nothing to prevent every regiment doing likewise. Bakes should, as 
far as possible, be shunned, for the soldier will not eat his meat if it is 
the least thing underdone. More’s the pity say I, but the fact re- 
mains, nevertheless, that he will not take it, and will complain about 
it if offered to him in such a condition. 

The consequence is, that the meat is parched and dried up to 
almost a cinder, and the excessive baking shrivels it up, and makes it 
look but a very small portion indeed. Baked potatoes, are, however, 
looked on as delicacies, and, being so, might often with advantage 
be given with some other form of dinner. 

We make 100/. a year by the dripping we save daily from the 
soups and dinners, and which in other regiments is washed off the 
plates after dinner, either into the swill-tubs, or worse still into the 
drains, where it helps to choke them and render them insanitary. 
Our average daily saving of dripping is 15lbs. We never buy suet 
for cooking purposes, but use our own dripping all the year round, 
and this saves us the 6d. a pound that suet would otherwise cost us. 
Whatever dripping is over and above our cooking requirements, we 
sell for 33d. per pound, and the money thus realized, together with 
that received for sale of refuse, is credited in the men’s grocery 
books, and these items, together with the regulated stoppage of 3d. a 
day per man, comprise the only financial resources from which our 
whole messing system is paid for. In the days of old soldiers, who 
were more knowing than the present generation, the wily cooks were 
well aware of the advantages to be gained from this saving of drip- 
ping, and in every cook house might be seen a barrel in which was 
thrown all the floating fat from the dinners. This was considered 
the cook’s perquisite, and a good thing he made of it. In my 
battalion the dripping goes back to the men in the shape of bacon, 
butter, eggs, and other luxuries. We serve up all hot breakfasts, 
dinners, and suppers on hot plates. Each company’s plates are taken 
to the cook-house on the preceding night, and the following morning 
are placed in a steamer, where they are kept until breakfast time 
comes round, when they are sent on the tables quite hot, and so with 
the other meals. It is not advisable to heat them in an oven. They 
either crack or get so black that by the time they are cleaned they are 
cold again. 

Bullocks’ heads and livers, regarding which there have been so 
many sneers thrown at us, are most invaluable to a regiment. They 
may be made up into a variety of nice tasty dishes, but before using 
them they should be steeped in water for several hours, to remove 
any objectionable matter which may be adhering to them. 

They save a lot of money and can be obtained anywhere, if one 
will take the trouble to arrange for their supply. Even if you pay 
half a crown for a head, it will still save you a considerable amount. 
The fuel supplied under the Regulations is quite ample to carry out 
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all your extra cooking. I have been surprised to see the papers full 
of declamations against the recent revised Regulations regarding the 
issue of fuel, and I can only account for the protests I have heard 
published by believing that the people who wrote them have not 
looked below the surface, and have therefore not mastered the full 
significance of all that these revised Regulations intend to convey. 
As far as Iam concerned, 1 look on them as of a very beneficent 
nature, and I certainly find that, with the free hand which a regiment 
now possesses, much more can be done with the fuel than was the 
case under the obsolete Regulations. I do not wish to dwell on this 
point, so will content myself by telling you that from the first day 
we began our new messing system, now over two years ago, up to 
the present time, we have never purchased an ounce of extra coal to 
carry on the cooking. I give the cooks their allowance daily in- 
stead of weekly, and this prevents any needless consumption or 
waste. Of course the cooks will tell you at once that they cannot do 
all their extra cooking on the allowance of coal, and this was about 
the first difficulty I was confronted with. But I resorted to a plan 
which entrapped them, and convinced them, much against their will, 


that their fuel was more than enough for them, if properly used, and 
from that day to this I have had no trouble with them. “You will 


quite see that I cannot disclose this plan publicly, otherwise, with 
every master cook, it would be a case of “forewarned, forearmed,’’ 
but f am willing to communicate it in confidence to anyone who has 
the desire of using it as a stepping stone towards improving the 
soldier's messing. 

But irrespective of this, there is a quantity of cinders thrown out 
every day from such places as Officers’ and sergeants’ messes, 
canteens and recreation rooms, schools, workshops, laundries, 
Officers’ kitchens, married quarters, &c., which are wasted by people 
who are in unfortunate ignorance of their value as fuel, and which, if 
collected, damped, and used in the right way, would almost in them- 
selves be sufficient to cook soldiers’ meals. 

It would be a great blessing if every military cook-house were 
fitted with a hot-plate, where the meals of men who are absent 
through duty and other causes might be kept warm. If each regi- 
ment were also supplied with about a dozen frying-pans from the 
barrack stores, they would be of great assistance in helping to vary 
the soldier’s food. 

It had been my intention to go thoroughly into the whole question 
of military cooking, and recapitulate a whole host of tasty, nourish- 
ing dishes which can be economically and efficiently supplied, but the 
length of my lecture, which has already, I am afraid, exceeded its 
limits, will not allow me. If I am permitted, I will, however, dis- 
course on this subject on some future occasion. 

I will close my observations on cooking by stating that I feel posi- 
tive that a great improvement would take place in the soldier’s 
messing, if returns were furnished at the end of each month by regi- 
ments to General Officers Commanding Districts, setting forth the 
nature of each meal supplied every day during the month by each 
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company to their men, and giving a financial statement, exhibiting 
the receipts and expenditure of the soldier’s messing money. This 
would enable General Officers to compare one with the other, and 
observe where there was a screw loose. It would end in killing high 
prices, sweeping away mismanagement, and ensure the soldier being 
fed as he ought to be. 

I am quite willing, if required, to draw up a form which will 
meet the case in every way, and leave no loophole for hoodwinking. | 


V. General Remarks. 


I am well aware that our system has been tried in all the regiments 
at home, and resulted in failure. Well, well! I have no desire.to 
throw dirt at anyone, but if a Commanding Officer and Quarter- 
master Go not enter into the thing heart and soul, if they only do it 
because they are ordered to do it, what other result can be expected 
from such half-hearted efforts ? 

Let a Commanding Officer but reason with himself that what can 
be done in one regiment can be done in another; let him put his foot 
down and insist that it shall be done, aye, and done properly, too, and 
he can promise himself a successful issue. 

Don’t think 1 want to foist our system of suppers on to you. Not 


a bit of it. But outside these, is there any reason why your men 
should not get something with their breakfasts besides the dry bread 


and coffee you feed them on? Have you any objection to your men 
enjoying a sound, palatable basin of soup—not dish water—with their 
dinners every day ? 

Is there any fragment of sense discernible in your throwing 1001. a 
year into the gutters and drains of your barracks, day after day? No, 
most emphatically, no! I have no ambition to figure as a finger-post 
to you, but I would ask you to open your eyes to facts, and shake off 
the listlessness and indifference which has been too long manifested 
in the question of the soldier’s food; give over blundering, and, when 
you treat your men to rascally prepared tripe three times a week, 
don’t bubble over with indignation at their audacity in throwing it 
out of the barrack-room windows. Let your grocery books be scruti- 
nized every week by a man who knows what he is doing, and put a 
stop to the thousand and one shifts which are resorted to to trick the 
soldier out of his messing money. 

Ask yourself whether sawdust, whitewash, blacklead, brushes, and 
other such articles, are the sort of edibles which the soldier prefers 
for his dinner? Do this, and do many other things all trending in the 
same direction, and you will be astonished at the result. 

The present grocery book in use in the Army was drawn up by 
myself, and is arranged in such a way that the articles provided for 
each meal can be carefully checked. 

Previously this could not be done, as the whole of the meals were 
lumped together under the one heading. Make your first onslaught on 
prices. Not only in some cases are you paying too much for purchases 
at your canteen, but the canteens also are paying what they term whole 
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sale prices, but which are really in many cases not even on a level 
with ordinary retail prices. The middleman is the cause of all this. 
Sometimes you find it out and change the contractor, but it is a 
case of “ Le Roi est mort, vive le Roi,” for you only turn him out 
to make room for another. Why do you hamper yourselves with 
such men? Why don’t you go to the producers direct for your 
supplies, and so save two profits ? 

For the eight years or more that we have been at home, we 
have been supplied by an eminent firm of grocers, and to their low 
prices, sound supplies, and fair dealing must, in a measure, be 
ascribed the present satisfactory state of our messing. Occasion- 
ally, on change of station, we have tried other firms, but it has 
always ended in our going back to the one I speak of. 

Why I particularize them is to show you the class of tradesmen you 
should seek; have nothing to do with shifty firms, who are as full of 
dodges and tricks as a sieve is full of holes; whose goods are the 
frequent cause of complaint, and who are aiways brimming over with 
excuses and promises. Such people cannot, or will not, supply a good 
article for any length of time, and only creep into contracts through 
causes which shall be nameless. Don’t listen to such rubbish as that 
it is only in certain localities you can feed your men well. Look at 
our own case. We have got tea from London; our groceries come 
from Dublin; our bacon from Liverpool ; and we collect our eggs from 
all over the country, wherever they can be got cheapest. If 
unknowingly you pay your grocer 5d. per lb. for brawn, when you 
can make a better quality in your own regiment at a less cost than 
14d. alb. ; if your cook is given 6 lbs. or 7 lbs. of flour daily for cooking 
purposes, when 1 Ib. is sufficient; if a fresh supply of salt and pepper 
is drawn every day for your men, when enough has been swept off the 
tables to last them for several days; if the meat bones are thrown to 
the contractor’s pigs, without wresting from them the basin of nourish- 
ing soup they will yield; if bad bread is accepted as rations, and the 
soldier is compelled to purchase other instead; if wretched ration 
meat is allowed to be served, and the men won’t eat it ; if the middle- 
man is patronized; if, through no fault of yours, perhaps, 100I. a 
year of the soldiers’ messing money is flung into the gutters; if all 
this is done for want of a little practical knowledge, is it fair to turn 
round and say that the soldier cannot be fed on his present rations ? 
No, by heavens! Nor under such arrangements would he be pro- 
perly fed were his rations increased twofold. Instead of saddling 
the Government with the responsibility for this condition of things, 
fut your own shoulder to the wheel, and see what you can accom- 
plish. Thrust aside the obstructionists and weak of purpose, turn 
a deaf ear to the sophist and pessimist, break up cliques and coteries 
that are opposed to your views, go straight on in the good work 
of reform to which with God’s help you have set yourself, and rest 
assured that the glorious triumph you will eventually achieve will 
amply repay you for the labours you have passed through. 

One more suggestion and I have done altogether. There is not a 
doubt that the recent appointment of Inspectors of Rations has done 
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a world of good, and is resulting in the supply of the soldier's 
meat being much better than it was. Following on the same lines, 
I would suggest the appointment of an Inspector of Messing, a man 
having a thorough knowledge of the whole of the articles com- 
prising the soldier’s food, their prices, and their direct sources of 
supply. One such man would be sufficient for the United Kingdom. 
His movements should remain unknown; let him take a regiment 
here to-day, and there to-morrow; examine their grocery books, 
their supplies, and their cooking arrangements; and under such a 
system the middleman might shut up shop, and “‘ seek pastures new ;”” 
mismanagement would be rectified; Commanding Officers would be 
put in the way of getting the best supplies at the lowest rates ; the 
standard of cooking would be raised; and the soldier, in whose irite- 
rests all this would be done, would reap benefits far above those I 
have endeavoured to portray. 

I have finished. What I have said may have pleased a few only, 
and possibly have offended many. I trust that such is not the case, 
and that any warmth of language I have used may be attributed to 
my desire to tell the plain unvarnished truth. There would be little 
use in my speaking on such a subject, if I only told but half the 
truth ; it would only leave matters where they were, and serve to 
mystify instead of enlighten. 

All I have given utterance to may not fit in with some of your pet 
theories, may in fact be in direct opposition to your own conclusions 
on the subject; but I would ask you to remember that every single 
word I have said is not the fruit of knowledge of any extensive book 
lore, is not the outcome of experimental hobbies or careful research, 
rather is it an unpretentious but earnest attempt to lay before you the 
evils attending the present administration of soldiers’ food, by one 
who has shared their lot for the best part of his life; who has slept 
side by side and eaten at the same table with them under all the 
varied conditions of a soldier’s life, who has shouldered his rifle and 
marched in their ranks through many climes ; who has participated 
in their jeys as well as their sorrows; who has endured the same 
hardships as well as enjoyed the same comforts; who day after day, 
and year after year, has formed a unit in their barrack-room councils, 
now singing the praises of some favour conferred or benefit gained, 
and anon grumbling and cursing most heartily at some hardship 
inflicted by thoughtless red-tapists. 

Pile all your theories, views, objections, overrulings, refusals, and 
half-hearted compromises into one huge mass, and they will shatter 
themselves against the plain, solid face of fact. 

I am no scientist, no faddist, only a humble soldier, who has had 
to pass through every grade in the Service, from boyhood up, and 
who rejoices in this opportunity of speaking as a British soldier on 
behalf of his comrades throughout the Army, whose welfare and 
happiness he has deeply at heart. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Doonrer: I am sure, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that 


every Commanding Officer will feel greatly indebted to Lieutenant Thorpe for 
having brought this subject before us. I myself am very sorry that there are not 
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more present this afternoon to hear this lecture, as he has undoubtedly threshed 
out the subject for us. There are, however, many things in it to which I shall 
certainly take exception, because Lieutenant Thorpe appears to me to have written 
it with the idea that every other regiment in the Army pays no attention to this 
question, and allows their men to be indifferently ted, whilst in the regiment alone 
to which he belongs the messing is apparently well and thoroughly looked after. I 
was afraid, Mr. Chairman, when you opened these proceedings, that you agreed 
with some things which Lieutenant Thorpe has said. You began by saying that 
Officers pay very little attention to, and do not take sufficient interest in, this sub- 
ject. Let me at once undeceive you. There is no subject—I say it here, and I 
challenge contradiction—to which every Commanding Officer who has the well-being 
of his regiment at heart has given greater attention. I was on a voyage home from 
the Cape when I first read about Colonel Burnett and all that he was doing in his 
regiment in this matter, and I at once set my mind to work to consider this subject. 
There are many things which I thank Lieutenant Thorpe for mentioning. I must 
confess there are a few of them that I did not know before ; one thing is, as to the 
excess of fat. I have gone to the ration stand, and this question of fat has troubled 
me a great deal. I wish the lecturer would tell me how much ought actually to be 
removed, because it has been a source of considerable difficulty to me. Then, 
again, I thank him for the hint he has given me as to telling the age of the animals, 
by suggesting that the head should be left attached to the carcass. I think that is 
a capital idea, and I will endeavour, in any contract that I have anything to do with, 
to see that his suggestion is adopted. I a!so thank him for what he has mentioned 
about the clause that regiments, if they require them, are to be allowed to purchase 
the livers, hearts, &c., from the contractors, at a low price. Then as to the 2 lb. 
of bread that he mentioned as being issued in his battalion. I think that is a very 
good hint indeed, and one well worthy of trial. I did not know about the dripping 
before. Of course a Commanding Officer has a great many things to think of; he 
cannot be everywhere, and the point about the dripping is a very good one. I 
should be very much obliged if the lecturer would tell me in confidence how he 
makes the regular allowance of coal do for his extra cooking. His statement also 
about brawn being made at 14d. a pound certainly surprised me. I cannot get it 
done for anything of the kind. The point about the master cook getting 6d. a day 
extra is one well worthy of consideration ; but I may say, in my battalion, in order 
to give him the 6d. a day, 1 combine the recreation room and cooking together, and 
thus I am able to give him a little extra pay to try and encourage him, so that I 
can have the refreshment department good and well looked after, in the recreation 
room for the men. Now I come to the points to which I take exception. I do not 
think the lecturer has any right to come here and make the most sweeping charges 
against every regiment in the Service but his own. I do not know whether there 
are many Commanding Officers amongst my audience, but I must say that I have 
heard many of the statements made with the greatest regret and disappointment. 
He first speaks about the ration bread, using the strongest adjectives and nouns that 
he can find in the British vocabulary, and calling it “a bitter-tasting, indigestible 
compound, that he would be ashamed to offer to a tramp, and it would have to start 
walking out of the store before he would ever move again for its rejection.” The 
lecturer has given the red-tape sort of system which he said went on in the regi- 
ment to which he belongs, in reference to any complaints that were made about the 
quality of the ration bread. I am glad, indeed, to see Colonel Burnett present ; but 
let me state that I do not think the lecturer’s remarks on this question of making 
a complaint are either complimentary to his present Commanding Officer or to his 
former Commanding Officer, Colonel Burnett. If, as Commanding Officer, a report 
is made to me that the bread or meat is not of such a good quality as it should be, 
is it to be supposed that I am such an utter stupid that I must send for my 
Quartermaster before I write to the Assistant Adjutant-General? It looks very 
well on paper :—first, the Orderly Officer going to the Commanding Officer, then 
the Commanding Officer sends for the Quartermaster, then the Quartermaster goes 
to his place of business and writes out a report, and then comes back with it for 
signature to the Commanding Officer; but I ask you not to go away with the idea 
that we Commanding Officers are such utter fools as that. I said just now it was 
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not complimentary to Colonel Burnett, because, fortunately, he holds the position 
of Assistant Adjutant-General at Aldershot, and to him the report, I presume, 
would go; but we are asked to believe that the Assistant Adjutant-General at 
Aldershot will allow bread not a whit better to be issued again. I say that does 
not goon. Then, as to the soup, Lieutenant Thorpe says that we issue to our men 
what he designates as a “ greasy-looking fluid,” but in his regiment it is called 
“good, wholesome, tasty, nourishing stuff.” Now I come to the supper. I think 
you will agree with me, that our idea of supper is not five o’clock. When I first 
got the memorandum as to supper, I thought it alluded to late in the evening, and 
I think Colonel Burnett and Lieutenant Thorpe, if they are in a place like 
Mullingar, would be very right to try and supply something for supper for their 
men about seven or eight o’clock in the evening ; but I do not think it is fair to 
call supper what is issued at five o’clock. I cannot take up your time by stating 
what I do; it will be quite sufficient to say that every man in my regiment can 
walk into the recreation room every night between eight and nine o’clock and get a 
basin of what Lieutenant Thorpe is pleased to call “ greasy-looking fluid,” but 
what I call good nourishing stuff; for I send people there who are not known, pur- 
posely to find out what the soup is like, and I make it my business to find out. I 
have been quite misled about this supper question. I now learn for the first time 
it is issued at five o'clock in the evening, and, therefore, it is nothing more nor less 
than making the tea meal a little better, which, of course, we all endeavour to do. 
Then the author speaks about the dining rooms. He says we must be very cramped 
indeed if one cannot be provided, and that a room could be contrived by putting 
one or two extra men into each barrack room, and that in that way a room is within 
easy reach, and can be obtained. I went to the greatest trouble about this. We 
are told to put two or three men extra into each of our barrack rooms. I may 
mention, in passing, that the lecturer’s arithmetic is a little at fault, because he 
tells us to put two or three men extra into a barrack room, and then we shall be 
able to provide a dining room. We have four rooms for each company, each room 
holding from eighteen to twenty men, and if I put two or three extra men into 
each of those rooms, I still only gain the room of six or nine men. I would then be 
no nearer getting a dining room. But I am sorry to say, not only have I to cramp 
two or three extra men into the barrack room, but I do not get the dining room in 
the end, because we have not a spare corner at Portsmouth ; there is not a spare spot 
fora soldier. The Barrack Department are continually writing to me if my returns 
show that I have a little spare space; and to get such a thing as a band practice 
room or any extra room is impossible. I say the lecturer has no right to come here 
and to let you go away with the impression that every other Commanding Officer 
in the Army is not doing his best. He knows the difficulties we have to encounter. 
There is one other point in the paper which is so terrible with regard to Com- 
manding and Company Officers, and, indeed, everybody else, that I will, with 
your permission, crave two minutes to deal with it. The lecturer asks why saw- 
dust, whitewash, black lead brushes, and other articles should appear in the 
grocery book. I challenge Lieutenant Thorpe to mention one regiment in the 
British Army in which such a thing is done. I only ask him to name one, 
or to tell me in confidence if he cannot do it openly. I say it would be a most 
dreadful thing if such a thing were true. This afternoon I met one of our 
most distinguished cavalry Generals, and I said, ‘Do tell me whether I may deny 
this statement with regard to the cavalry,’ and he gave me full authority to do 
so. These things are paid for, as I mentioned in this theatre the day before 
yesterday, out of the contingent or regimental funds. I beg to thank you for the 
kindness with which you have listened to me. 

Lieut.-Colonel Hurron: This lecture deals with a most important military 
question, and it is most undesirable, I think, that anything of a personal nature 
should enter into the discussion. The lecturer has over-stated many of his facts, 
and by that means has certainly reduced the power of his argument. He has in some 
sense placed himself in a position antagonistic to many of us,as he appears to 
assume that he, as the representative of the distinguished regiment to which he 
belongs, is at variance with the rest of the Army upon this question of. soldiers’ 
messing and Army cooking. I think that he is decidedly wrong. Speaking from 
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my own regimental experience and from my experience in connection with detach- 
ments of a very large number of regiments, indeed [ might almost say representa- 
tives of the whole of the regiments now serving in the United Kingdom, I can con- 
scientious!y state that, in the very large majority, the cooking, the messing, the 
condition of the soldier, and his well-being, are most thoroughly, carefully, and 
earnestly looked to by all Officers. Many of the suggestions which have been made 
by the lecturer, and also by the Officer lately commanding the battalion to which he 
belongs, are of infinite value, but it was most unfortunate that the memorandum 
originally issued to all Commanding Officers to work out with their different regi- 
ments was not put into a more practical form, because I believe that a very great 
number of Commanding Officers have been under a misconception on many points, 
and did not understand how to get at the details of the new system. With refer- 
ence to the quality of the rations, I 4m certainly at issue with the lecturer. At ab} 
our larger military stations my experience is that the rations are good and the 
bread good. His suggestion as to two issues of the latter per day is an admirable 
one, and one which is in the power of every Commanding Officer to carry out, 
because the second issue of bread prevents the bread becoming stale for the tea 
meal. But I am thoroughly at variance with the statement that the bread ration 
is sufficient. Ido not consider that the pound of bread is sufficient for a young 
soldier. In nineteen regiments out of twenty now serving in this country I will 
guarantee that half a pound per man is purchased out of the grocery book every 
day. I know of my own experience in command of the numerous detachments 
composing the mounted infantry regiment with which I have been associated, there 
are none of the men but who ask for their half pound of bread to be added in the 
grocery book. Very careful statistics were made by us at Aldershot three years 
ago when this same subject was broached, and a lecture had been given upon “The 
Rations of the Soldier.” The result of careful inquiry in three battalions of one 
brigade was that, as far as we could ascertain, about a quarter of a pound of the 
ration bread per man per diem, on an average, was wasted or thrown away, but in 
each case half a pound of bread per man was purchased, the inference being that 
the ration was short by a quarter of a pound, which I think is really the fact! To 
endorse this view I will detail the bread and meat rations of various nations :— 
Britain, 12 ozs. of meat, 1 Ib. bread; France, 10} ozs. meat, 1 lb. 5 ozs. bread ; 
Germany (war ration), 12} ozs. meat, 1 lb. 9 ozs. bread; America, 20 ozs. meat, 
1 lb. 3 ozs. bread ; Russia, 3 ozs. meat, 2 lbs. of flour. These statistics certainly show 
that our bread ration is insufficient,’judging by the standard of Continental nations, 
and that an extra 4 ozs. are required as I have shown. The most important part, 
perhaps, of this valuable lecture is with regard to the cooking. What may be called 
Army cooking is no doubt of a very indifferent character. The subject does not 
receive the attention it deserves, and the standard of excellence is very low. The 
knowledge of cooking possessed by sergeant cooks of regiments is, as a rule, of a 
very perfunctory kind, and as to the cooks who work under them, their culinary 
knowledge is of the crudest possible nature ; furthermore, the supervision exercised 
over the cooks and cook-house is very small indeed. One great point was made by 
the lecturer with reference to the cooking, and that is with regard to the establish- 
ment of what exists in every well-ordered household, viz., a stock-pot and a dripping- 
tub. The whole secret of providing good soup and wholesome pies and palatable 
puddings for the men hangs upon these two simple facts, viz., a stock-pot for soup, 
and a dripping-tub for the puddings and pies. These are, as the lecturer has 
shown, within the power of every Commanding Officer to supply to-morrow. With 
reference to the remuneration of the cooks, I do not think there isa regiment in the 
Service that does not pay its cooks, and in the following manner, viz., that they are 
not included in the messing book, and that they get, therefore, their messing free— 
either 3d. or 3}d.a day, as the case may be. J hope, befo.e long, now that the 
recent Commanding Officer of the Royal Irish Rifles is at Aldershot in an influential 
position and serving under a General whose energy is well known throughout the 
Service, that we may have these theories and principles which have been put before 
us by the lecturer worked out in a simple and practical form. It is, above all 
things, desirable that all Commanding Officers, no matter where they may be serv- 
ing (nor how inexperienced they are in culinary matters), may be able to carry out 
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the main principles which have been so well advocated by the lecturer. Nothing 
will tend so much to the advantage of the soldier as any improvement in his 
messing and, above all, in the cooking of his food, and many of the lecturer’s ideas 
are both simple and practical. 

Colonel Burnett: There is no one in the world who detests personalities more 
than I do. I think this is a subject which touches the interests of the British 
Army so deeply that, however warmly one may feel inclined to express himself, 
personalities ought to be kept in the background. I do not think, myself, the 
lecturer intended that his remarks should be so interpreted. This being my view, 
IT should not answer any personalities at all, except that one Officer has addressed 
me directly as a Staff Officer and not by name. Other personalities I ignore en- 
tirely. His remark had reference to the bread; I think that the attack of the 
lecturer on the bread was rather toosevere. I have only been in one garrison town 
where the 4-lb. loaf was issued, and we certainly found that bread very bad indeed, 
and I think it merited, perhaps not all that he said of it, but still it merited con- 
demnation. Since the issue of the 2-lb. loaf, as far as my experience goes at Alder- 
shot, the quality and baking of the bread have very much improved, but it still 
leaves something to be desired. This morning I had the curiosity to walk into a 
barrack room and ask if there was any ration bread of that day’s issue, and a loaf 
was produced. It was cut. The bread was good, wholesome, and sweet bread to 
eat. I ate some of it; therefore I can vouch for it, but it certainly had not a 
taking appearance, and [ do not think it was excessively well baked. This subject, 
since [ have been on the Staff, has caused me considerable thought, and I have come 
to the conclusion that it is not in the quality of the flour supplied but it is in 
the kneading and baking process that we are at fault. I will tell youwhy. I went 
to the School of Cookery at Aldershot and saw a loaf which had been baked 
there from the same yeast and flour, and had it opened. It was nice looking and 
far whiter than the ration bread I had seen. At the same time, I think it is only right 
to say that I only hope I may never get worse bread than that issued at Aldershot, 
and I do not consider this bread merits the severe condemnation that it has had. 
We have been told by the lecturer that it is a very good thing to get parts of 
bullocks at certain prices. In this I entirely concur; I had the curiosity to send for 
the contractor at Aldershot and asked him, “ What will you supply these bullocks’ 
heads and things for if I take them wholesale from you?’’ Four or five days after 
he sent me this reply :—‘“ I will sell you bullocks’ liver at 2s.; heads at 2s.; heart, 
1s. 3d.; tongue, 3s.; tripe, 3s.: feet, 1s.” I am perfectly certain the gentleman 
would come down 6d. in every one of those things; therefore I think they can be 
got almost as cheap, if not cheaper, at Aldershot than anywhere else. I quite agree 
about frozen meat, and for one reason only, which is, you cannot make soup from the 
bones of frozen meat, and it should never be issued to the soldier for that reason 
alone. I think the lecturer, when he read out the lists of breakfast, forgot to 
mention that for the use of the Royal Irish Rifles, American bacon—lean 
middles—is purchased at 33d. or 4d. per pound. Now we come to the soup. 
{I think it is universally admitted that most excellent nourishing soup can 
be made out of bones. I was confronted with a startling statement when I 
first began to give my mind to the subject, namely, that the British soldier 
would not take it. This was entirely opposed to my own experience, and I was 
astonished at the Instructional Kitchen at Aldershot to find men coming out of the 
kitchen with bowls of soup. I asked them, “ Where did you get it?” and they 
told me. I tasted it. It was first-rate. ‘“ Did you get it for nothing?” “No, 
we paid 1d. for it.” I said, “ Would you have this soup if you could get it for 
nothing?” “Oh,” they said, “would’nt we rather.” We simply cook what is 
sent to us in the Instructional Kitchen at Aldershot, and we are making bone soup 
largely, which is much relished by the men. We gave them, first of all, most ex- 
cellent dinners, under the impression that they did not care about soup, but, to my 
astonishment, the other day they said they were too well fed, they would like a 
change, they would like soup every day; so that really one hardly knows what to 
believe ; but that a soldier does like soup when he gets it for nothing I am perfectly 
convinced. At one recreation room at Aldershot bone soup is issued to the men at 
night, and they buy it in great quantities, which is proof positive that they like it. 
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I cannot agree with the lecturer about beer. In India I gave my men every facility 
for having it, and after a bit one or two companies took it, and then it dwindled 
down to one company, and from one company it dwindled dow n to nothing, so that 
I had to give it up. Of course every Comm: anding Officer knows best what ac- 
commodation he has got, but at the same time I think there are few barracks where 
a dining room could not be provided with a little thought and care. There are, no 
doubt, some places where it cannot be provided, but if it can be I am sure there is 
not a soul that will not agree that itis far better for the men in point of health and 
eomfort to dine in one room and sleep in another than to eat, drink, and sleep in the 

* same confined space. One great thing in the dining room is that it is economical ; 
you mess your men altogether, and we all know perfectly well that if you tried to 
keep one man on his Government ration you could not feed him on it; it is impos- 
sible, but if you combine the men you will find how easy it all comes. Now we come 
to the question of groceries. That is the key-note of everything. Commanding 
Officers may take great interest in their regiments and think that they are doing 
right, and no doubt they are trying to do right, but they do not know how to do it; 
they are not suffic iently up in business matters. I know a regiment at Aldershot 
which, the other day, was paying 1d. per lb. for vegetables. “The canteen on the 
opposite side of the road was selling them at 3s.acwt. There is a case in point. 
I have brought up the sergeant-major of the School of Cookery with me, who will 
address you ‘presently on this subject, and he will tell you that herrings, for which 
the Officer of the detachment for which he is doing the messing was paying 9s. for 
twelve dozen, could be bought in the town for 4s. 3d. Some time ago I found that 
some regiments were paying, at Aldershot, 6d. and 7d. a stone for potatoes, while 
other regiments were paying only 43d. No doubt the tendency of a canteen is to 
raise the prices and make a profit, but that should be knocked on the head by the 
Commanding Officer. It is a gross shame to take from the private soldier a profit 
for what the Government compels him to purchase. It is not the intention of the 
Government that this should be the casc. Government says most distinctly that 
the soldier is to get his groceries at the lowest possible rate, “at cost price, and even 
under if possible, and that they can be sold under cost price, leaving the canteen 
fund in a prosperous condition, I know full well. The constant argument I have 
heard against it is that, if you sell articles at a low rate when taken “} or 4 lb. ata 
time, the price is so low that there is no coin of the realm which will enable pay- 
ment to be made. This is the flimsiest argument I ever heard in my life. The 
soldier does not deal for his messing for most articles in } or }1bs., but in 7 or 8 Ibs. 
daily, and settles every week, and there would be no difficulty i in selling him articles 
at cost price for this reason. I am perfectly certain he would not grudge the 
canteen the one small fraction in his weekly payment provided he was furnished 
with one or two extras at meals during the week out of the numerous fractions 
saved to him by lower rates. 

Colonel Trorrer (Gren. Gds.): I will not go over the same ground which other 
Officers have touched upon, because in great measure I agree with them, but there 
are two or three things I should like to mention. The first is, I should say that the 
Commissariat bread in the Home District is as good really as is required. I find the 
men of the regiment to which I belong do not consider that the pound of bread is suffi- 
cient. They eat 4 1b. at breakfast and 4 lb. for their dinner, and, as a general rule, 
they have 4 lb. at tea-time. With regard to the supper that has been mentioned, I do 
not think, in many stations, the men would care to have the kind of meal mentioned 
by Lieutenant Thorpe. I believe regiments stationed in quarters such as London 
and Dublin would not care to remain in barracks to eat that sort of supper. There- 
fore, I think the present tea we give them is quite sufficient, together with any 
grocery that they may choose to get out of their grocery ration. I dare say, in 
places like Mullingar, it may be different, but certainly in large stations similar to 
London I do not think it is necessary. With regard to the remarks about the dining 
room and the nice little cupboard where you th all the fresh groceries and bread, 

that is all very well at home, but I believe I am right in understanding that a regi- 
ment must be always prepared to go abroad, and where they are going to take these 
cupboards and places in which they keep their rations, I do not know. As far as 
the dining room is concerned, I do not believe that you could find sufficient: space in 
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any barracks in London, for at present there is a great difficulty in getting rooms 
even for corporals’ messes, and they are even more important than the dining rooms. 
We have, in the Chelsea Barracks, large halls, where the men can dine all together, 
but I believe, as a general rule, the men would much rather dine in their own room 
than in these large halls. I think the reason for this is that in winter it is impos- 
sible to get the hall warm enough, and I do not think any man enjoys a meal if he 
has to have it ina cold room. With regard to all the nice arrangements of the 
barrack rooms, they are all very well; the table-cloths, green baizes, and all those 
sort of things, but it is very difficult in a marching regiment to carry them about. 
With regard to the retail prices, I think the lecturer says that we buy tea at 1s. 6d. 
and sell it at 1s. 9d., and so on; potatoes at 6d. and sell them at 8d.; milk at 3d. 
sold at 4d. I hardly think that is the case in my regiment; it certainly was not 
done in my old battalion, and I do not think it is done in verymany. ‘With regard 
to cooking prizes, | have advocated, and I believe it has been partly through my 
representation, that cooking prizes have been done away with in London, for the 
reason, as the lecturer acknowledged, that the cook only spends the 5s. prize amongst 
the other cookers; therefore, in my opinion, the sooner the cooking prizes are done 
away with in the Army, the better. I am sure we are all grateful to Lieutenant 
Thorpe for bringing this subject to our notice, and, although he has drawn rather 
hard comparisons, I quite agree with Colonel Burnett that he did not intend so 
to do. 
Sergeant-Major Toompson (School of Cookery): With reference to the dripping, 
spoken of by Lieutenant Thorpe as possible to be saved, which otherwise would 
eventually be found in the refuse tub, I was for twenty days in December in charge 
of the cooking for a battalion, the average number in mess being about 350. The 
amount of dripping saved amounted to 198 lbs. 85} lbs. were issued to the com- 
panies free, 112 lbs. were sold to a firm in Aldershot at the rate of 5d. per lb. 
realizing 2/. 6s. 8d. This amount, less 2s, paid for } cwt. of shin bones to commence 
a stock-pot, will be added to the messing accounts of the battalion. This month, 
including yesterday, I have issued to the battalion 2573 lbs., sold 19 lbs, at 5d. per 
Ib., i.¢., 7s. 11d., and have now on hand 64 lbs., making a total of 340} lbs. The 
average number in mess has been 464, and taking the dripping at its fair value, é.e., 
5d. per lb., it has credited the battalion with 7/. 1s. 10}d. in twenty-nine days. I 
have often been told by Officers, since this dripping question was first introduced 
two years ago, never to attempt to interfere with the soldiers’ rations. ‘ Don’t take 
anything away from the ration of meat,” or words to that effect; “it is quite small 
enough without taking off any fat, dripping, or bone.” The answer you will be quite 
justified in making is that it is not taking from the soldier; it is saved from the 
refuse tub. The soup spoken of by the lecturer can be provided for sixty men 
(either pea, lentil, or barley) at a cost of 1s. 6}d., paying the average price for the 
ingredients required, each pint costing 1, of a farthing, that is, purchasing in small 
quantities through the canteen. If purchased as suggested by Colonel Burnett, it 
would considerably reduce the cost. During the last week I have kept the grocery 
book for a detachment paying 3}d. per diem. The average number in mess for the 
last three days has been 144. I have adhered to the scale of messing as nearly as 
possible, so that had there been only half the number the balance credit would have 
been one half, only one half the ingredients being required. I have with me a copy 
of the messing book for three days, should any gentleman wish to see it. The 
summary reads: Ist day—breakfast, tea and fried liver; dinner, baked meat and 
potatoes, plum pudding. You will find the ingredients quite sufficient for a good 
plum pudding, viz., 6 ozs. of fruit to a pound of flour, in addition to the baking and 
egg powders. For tea they had tea and marmalade, nearly 24 ozs. each. I have 
asked the men what they would prefer for their meals. Second day breakfast I 
gave them tea and brawn; for dinner, steamed meat, potatoes, and pea soup; for 
tea, tea and pickled herrings. The third morning I gave them tea and bloaters for 
breakfast ; for dinner they had meat-pies, potatoes, and lentii soup ; and for tea, tea 
and jam. That was at their own request—again nearly 2} 0zs.each. A lot of young 
soldiers go infor that. I might mention in the meantime, when I took over the mess, I 
took the grocery book to the Officer and asked him if he thought it would be possible to 
reduce the allowance of tea bread, and he said “ No, certainly not.” They had been 
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drawing forty-two loaves. I reduced that to thirty-eight, and kept them at that for 
two days, giving them extras for each meal. I went to the barrack-room and asked 
them if they thought they could not do with less bread. They said, “ Yes, perhaps 
we can do with a 4-lb. loaf instead of }-Ib.” We then gave them tw enty loaves, and 
they said they had still too much bread. We gave them sixteen, and then they 
asked me two “ds ays ago to discontinue the tea bread entirely, if I would continue to 
give them the food that I am giving them at the present time. They said that with 
the extras they had at breakfast, dinner, and tea, they had quite sufficient without 
the tea bread. That is from the soldiers themselves. On these three days’ messing 
that I have quoted, there was a balance brought forward for the three days of 
18s. 7id. Had these men paid 3d. per diem, the balance credit would be 74d., and 
there is 9 lbs. of dripping on hand, and I have used 12 lbs. in the three days. With 
reference to the brawn, we are making it at Aldershot daily, and sell it at 14d. per 
lb., leaving a fair mz urgin of profit. Surgeon-Major R. M. Craig, who takes a great 
inte rest in the soldiers’ messing, visits the kitchen two or three times weekly, and 
has pronounced it excellent. The bones are afterwards sold locally at 2s. per ewt. 
In purchasing fresh herrings, I had been compelled to deal with a contractor, and 
paid 9d. a dozen for twelve dozen. With the permission of the Officer in command, 
[ went yesterday afternoon to a fishmonger in Aldershot, and got the very identical 
herrings at 4s. 3d. the twelve dozen. I had been paying 9s. for bloaters, but I got 
splendid bloaters yesterday for 7s. 3d. Colonel Hutton, who is now my Command- 
ing Officer, has drawn up a plan which will eventually improve the system of cooking 
throughout the Service. One great waste occurs in peeling potatoes, and it is 
astonishing in that simple matter what loss there is to the soldier. If you cut the 
potato in two, you will find three distinct layers ; the outer one, about three-eighths 
of an inch, contains the essence of the potato. I may say that in my messing I have 
to buy from a firm who have contracted to supply tea at 1s. 10d. and sugar at 23d. 
per Ib. Colonel Hutton has been good enough to speak with regard to having a 
recreation room established. We have a non-commissioned officers’ mess in connec- 
tion with the class at Aldershot, at which they pay a rate of 4}d.aday. There is 
always butter on the table for breakfast, and in addition they have bacon, liver, 
sprats, brawn, and haddocks, every second day. Supper consists of a basin of either 
barley, pea, lentil, or other soups, with bread or potatoes, &c., warmed up from 
dinner. We chip the potatoes and fry them inthe oven. With the exception of 
two days, these non-commissioned officers have always had two courses for dinner, 
and, in addition, cheese occasionally. They have those four meals each day at a 
cost of 44d. I may say, in purchasing my things for the company, I had to buy 
them in small quantities and at the usual rate; but, by getting bloaters and fresh 
herrings directly from the original vendors of the article, I find I can save at least 
20 or 25 per cent. 

The CuartrMan (Generali Sir Arthur Herbert): There is one point I might 
mention, about the heads being bought with the meat. Iam not aware that there 
is any market in Europe where you could buy the head with the meat. The 
heads are all cut off before the carcasses are sent to market. If you go to the 
butchers’ shops or to Smithfield you will find the carcasses hanging up without the 
head being attached ; therefore I do not think that the proposal to have the head 
attached is a very practical suggestion. I am very glad to hear from Colonel 
Dooner that the Officers now do take so much interest in the messing. It gives me 
the greatest satisfaction possible, because it is a subject in which I have been most 
interested, but when | commanded at Aldershot, and in Dublin, and at the Curragh, 
such was not the case. On many occasions I have found that neither the Command- 
ing Officer nor the company Officers ever looked at the book the sergeant cook ought 
to keep, showing the dinners provided for each company daily ; some did not even 
know that such a book existed, in other regiments the book had not been filled up. 
I have several young friends in the Army, and when they come to see me I often 
ack them about the ‘ineseing of their regiments, and they know nothing about it. 

am sorry to hear from C olonel Hutton that the cooking in the Army 1 now is so 
bad. The Instructional Kitchen was started when I was Assistant Quartermaster- 
General at Aldershot ; Serjeant-Major Laverty was the chief instructor, and very 
excellent cooks were turned out. I have many letters from Militia and Volunteer 
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Colonels thanking me for having sent such capital cooks to them when their regi- 
ments were training at Aldershot. The Instructional Kitchen at that time being 
under my direction, I used to provide the Militia regiments and others who could 
not cook themselves with young men who had gone through the course and under 
the superintendence of the sergeant-major, they invariably gave satisfaction. 
Perhaps some change of system has taken place since then. Some of the suggestions 
made by the lecturer appear excellent. For instance, the improved breakfasts, provid- 
ing pork occasionally for dinner, and allowing a money allowance to be drawn also 
occasionally in lieu of rations, would be a boon. We have a specimen in front of 
us of Commissariat bread, which I sent for. One loaf was issued to the Guards, 
the other to the Duke of York’s School: both came from the Commissariat. It is 
as good as the bread in an ordinary baker’s shop, and I do not think the expedient 
of having bread furnished by contractors would always give satisfaction. I have 
had some experience of contractors, and I cannot agree with the lecturer that they 
provide better bread than the Commissariat, or that it is easier to have bread con- 
demned replaced when furnished by a contractor. The proposal of giving beer 
before dinner I think decidedly objectionable. The Medical Officers condemn the 
practice, and generally the men would not approve. What I should like is to for- 
bid the sale of stimulants before the dinner hour. The proposal to establish dining 
rooms would, no doubt, be beneficial, but cannot be carried out except in a few 
barracks. The great difficulty the Quartermaster-General’s department experiences 
is to find accommodation for the men present, and to give them the cubic space 
considered necessary for health in the sleeping rooms. Neither in Dublin nor at 
Aldershot was it possible to provide these rooms. Putting two extra men in a 
room as proposed is very objectionable ; the rooms are usually crowded and the 
men constantly have less than the Regulation cubic space allowed per man. In some 
new barracks it may be different. The canteens, I believe, at Aldershot are 
under Colonel Burnett, at least they used to be under the Quartermaster-General 
at Aldershot, and [ think he will say whether they allow the canteens to make profits 
on articles sold for messing. 

Colonel Burnett: I do not keep the accounts for the canteen now; it is not in 
my hands. 

The CHAIRMAN: The canteens were in my department when Quartermaster- 
General, and i used to have the accounts sent up now and then from different. 
regiments to be examined, and when one regiment was found charging more 
than another this was pointed out to the Colonel, and the prices were reduced. 1 
therefore cannot imagine that an extra price can be charged at Aldershot. In 
the Dublin district the canteen price lists and returns were sent to my office 
every quarter, and they were compared with one another and with the retail prices 
charged in town. The Commanding Officer was communicated with if his canteen 
charged more than was considered fair, and the prices reduced. ‘There are some 
Colonels 1 know who consider that it is a great bore having these canteens at all; 
they will not take any trouble about them. ‘They deal, if at Aldershot, with a man 
in Farnham or with shops in the towns in which they are quartered. ‘These shops 
will not sell the articles required at wholesale price, because they must make a 
profit, but regiments acting in this manner are exceptions; the greater part of the 
canteens are well managed, and deal with the Stores or with wholesale firms. ‘To 
that the canteens do not charge as much as the retail shops, [ may mention that 
the Member of Parliament for the part of Hampshire in which Aldershot is situated 
made serious complaints to the Secretary of State for War of the canteens under- 
selling the shops and thereby depriving them of their due custom, and by inducing 
civilians to deal with the canteen. He accused the Officers of having shares in the 
canteen, and therefore encouraging the sale to the civilians as well as to their own 
men. I investigated the whole case, and I found there was only one Officer on 
any canteen committee who was inany way interested in the Stores, and he had only 
one share. 1 am glad to say the Member of Parliament withdrew his accusation, 
but the fact remained that the canteens sold at lower prices than the shops. The 
lecturer says there is no instruction given in cooking—perhaps not sufficient to the 
private soldier, but in former days the sergeant cook of the regiment gave instruc- 
tion to a certain number of men to fit them as company cooks, and there were 
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generally speaking four men in each company who were qualified to be cooks. The 
only disadvaniage or difficulty found with those men was that they sometimes cut 
off an extra piece of meat for themselves, as they were out of mess. I quite agree 
with Colonel Dooner about what he says as to sawdust, blacking, and whitewash, 
&e., being charged in the messing. I cannot say what is done now, but it certainly 
was not done in my time. I inspected fourteen regiments in one year, and I looked 
at the company messing book of every one of them, and I am perfectly certain that 
no such charges were ever entered in those books. With regard to bone soup, there 
is no doubt soup may be made with bone. There is a very celebrated book on 
cookery written by Lady Llanover on the subject; she advocates bone soup for all 
gentlemen’s houses, and says, bones, if extracted from the meat before it is cooked, 
make excellent soup. I have tried it myself and found it very palatable. I have 
now to ask Lieutenant Thorpe to make any observations he may wish in reply. 

Lieutenant THorPE: Iam sorry to see that the intention of my lecture has been 
misinterpreted. I had no desire to hold my own regiment up as a pattern for the 
Army. I described facts, and in order to show that those facts were as stated I 
had to quote my own regiment. I have not said that all other regiments were 
different. I have, in my lecture, used the expression “many regiments,” and, 
wherever I have so expressed myself, I have intended it to apply to regiments 
that I have met and have had an opportunity of judging of. There is not a man 
in any regiment, be he who he may, who has better opportunities for satisfying him- 
self about the food, cooking, and messing than the Quartermaster. With all the 
best intentions in the world, there is no other man who can speak so authoritatively 
as he can, so that from my position, from meeting with other regiments, and from 
going thoroughly into the thing, I can re-assert that there is not a single word that 
I have said but what I have gained from experience and from facts. 1 am sorry to 
think that an impression has got about that I wish to hold my own regiment up at 
the expense of others. Such is not the case. I simply wish to show that it has 
been worked in one regiment, and worked successfully, and I desire to point out 
that if we do it, others can do it also. I have met regiments;where the messing, on 
the whole, has been very good indeed. I have met others, and I should be very 
sorry indeed to say the same thingof them. I hope none of you will think that I 
had any intention of lauding my own regiment up to the skies, or desire to throw 
dirt on any other regiment—not a bit of it. I speak as a soldier, for the soldier. 
I came here to speak the truth. I could not mince matters. It was no good my 
coming here and speaking half-heartedly for fear of offending anybody and going 
away leaving you just as wise as when you came. I shall be very happy to tell 
Colonel Dooner privately how I found that the fuel was enough for all extra 
cooking. It is a very simple plan. 

The Cuatrman: It is an impossibility with certain apparatus. For instance, 
with the Warren cooking apparatus you are really allowed 25 lbs. per 100 men. If 
you can cook extras with that, I do not know how it can be done. 

Colonel BuryetT: They are allowed 3 lbs. per week per man. 

The CHarRMAN: 25 lbs. a day for 100 men. 

Lieutenant THoRPE: Objection has been made to my remarks about the Commis- 
sariat bread. I may say that before coming here my Commanding Officer 
advised me to go and read this lecture first to an audience by way of practice. 
I went straight over to my office and amongst my audience was a Commissariat 
representative, who had grown grey in the Department, who said when I came 
to that part about the bread, “ Bedad, Sir, you never wrote a truer word in 
your life.” This morning before coming here I had an opportunity of looking at 
the Aldershot ration bread, and it certainly has improved since I saw it three years 
ago, but there is still considerable room for improvement. What I maintain is 
this: if the contractor can turn out a loaf of bread of the description that we 
are getting now, and pay all his expenses, and make money out of it, keep 
servants, pay house rent, and all that kind of thing, how much more ought the 
Commissariat to be able to do it? I was speaking to a Commissariat official who 
has a great knowledge of such things, who told me that though he agreed with 
every word that I had said, still they could not help it—that they had so much 
bread to bake and so few to do it, that they could not bake the bread in the way it 
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ought to be done. The fault I have to find with the Commissariat bread is not that 
it is bad, or made of inferior flour, but that it is not properly baked. This morning 
before I left Aldershot I went to see the Commissariat bread. Colonel Burnett 
brought me to the barrack room. I looked at the bread. I told them it was o 
little better than it used to be, but it was not a patch on the bread we were getting. 
We went straight away to the School of Cookery. There some bread was being 
baked by the cook from the same flour, and one loaf of that was worth two of the 
Commissariat bread, so that I still maintain that the Commissariat bread is not any- 
thing like what it should be. I have had a good deal of experience with the same 
Commissariat bread, and I have longed for an opportunity of speaking about it. 
I have done so now, and I am not prepared to retract one word that I have said. 
With regard to the excess of fat on the carcasses of animals of course there is no 
hard and fast rule for that, but every one who has a knowledge of meat, and every 
Quartermaster, ought to be able to tell at a glance whether the meat is abnor- 
mally fat or not. With regard to “bone soup,” I no doubt have called it some 
names that were not pleasant, but I have already told you that the descriptive 
term of “greasy-looking fluid,” as I think I called it, applies only to the soup 
made from the bones that are taken off the tables after the men have picked 
them, and if there are any amongst you who areat variance with me on this point, 
I would just ask them to have this sort of bone soup prepared for their men’s 
dinners, have it put on their tables, and see what they will do with it. I knew one 
Quartermaster who did try very earnestly to work a little reform, and on my asking 
him, “ Why did you give it up?”’ He replied, “I will tell you why I gave it up. 
Nobody worked barder than I did for the soup. Of course,” he said, “I did not 
take the bones out of the meat first. I took the bones off the table after the 
meat had been picked from them. I had a lot of trouble. I tried all I could 
to please them, and I fancied I had done so. One night there were some Christy 
Minstrels performing. I went to hear them and took a front seat. The darkies 
were assembled. Presently the corner man came striding in. He sat himself 
down, cocked one leg over the other, and presented the sole of his shoe for the 
audience to see, with ‘Bone soup’ written across it. That was quite enough 
for me.” It is only to soup made from bones taken from the table after the 
men have used them that my objection applies. I ask any one of you if the 
bones were collected from the men’s tables after they had mauled and picked them 
and were then made into soup, would you drink it? No! you would not—then you 
have no right to ask the soldier to drink it. With regard to the dining rooms, 
there was nothing wrong in my figures. Of course I speak from what I have seen, 
and if, when your rooms contain ten to eleven men each, you break up one room and 
put one or two extra men into the others, it gives you a dining room. It is said that 
the rooms are larger in some places than those I speak of ; therefore you have a less 
number of rooms for your company, and that in breaking up a room a greater 
number of men would be disturbed than could be provided for. That could be 
done very easily, for if your rooms are so large, one room would be capable of holding 
two companies’ dining-room tables—break up one room and distribute the men 
amongst the two companies. 

Colonel Dooner: Bring them up from the different buildings ? 

Lieutenant THorre : Certainly, if the rooms are so large. 

Colonel Doonrr: My rooms hold twenty men; there are four rooms to each 
company. : 

Lieutenant THorPE: I cannot lay down any hard and fast rule. I would require 
to be in the barracks and to know the number of buildings you have at your disposal, 
and what purposes you turn them to, in order to decide whether you can have 
dining rooms or not. For my part, I think there are very few barracks in the 
United Kingdom that you could not knock dining rooms out of. 

Colonel DooneER: It is quite impossible. 

Lieutenant THorre: I cannot say that without being in your barracks. I say 
in some barrracks rooms are wasted. 

Colonel Dooner: Of course I may mention that we are under this difficulty at 
Portsmouth. There were three companies put into my barracks because there was 
no place for them. 
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Lieutenant THorre: Of course it is impossible to provide dining rooms if your spare 
accommodation is given up to another regiment. We could not possibly have dining, 
rooms in such a case. That settles the matter. I know when we were stationed in 
Gosport some years ago, we had ample room. With regard to the cooks’ pay, I am 
perfectly well aware that almost every regiment, if not every regiment, strike their 
companies’ cooks out of the grocery mess, and in that way the men to a certain extent 
get 3d. a day, but that does not satisfy them. Our men get it and get their 10s. 
besides. I did not refer to the other matter in my lecture, because, although it is 
a custom, it is not recognized by the Regulations. Beer before dinner, I still main- 
tain, the soldier should get. If you do not give it to him under arrangement he will 
get it himself. When the soldier comes off parade at 12 o'clock, you will see him 
rushing off to the canteen for his pint. He will even go without at any other part 
of the day to get it at 12 o’clock. I know many scores of young soldiers that every 
day of their lives make it their business to have their morning pint, even if they 
have to go round and beg a penny here and a halfpenny there to get it. Often 
have I seen these men return from the canteen with such a keen appetite that if 
there is any bread or anything else within reach they will eat it before they get 
their dinners. I quite admit it may be objectionable from a medical point of view, 
but the fact remains nevertheless; the soldier likes his beer before dinner, and will 
have it if he can get it. I never knew that there was a regiment except my own 
that did give the men canteen groceries at cost price. I am very happy to hear 
that there is such another, but nevertheless I maintain that it is the general rule 
throughout the Army to make a profit on the groceries retailed to the men. 

The CHarRMAN: The order is they are to be sold at cost price. 

Lieutenant THorre : The spirit of the Regulation is very clear: it says groceries 
are to be obtained in such a manner as will ensure the soldier getting them at « 
reduced price. The canteen Regulations again say the profits may be applied to 
still further reducing the cost. With regard to the blacklead brushes, I did not say 
any one did charge them as groceries; 1 only asked you to scrutinize your books 
and see that everything that was entered there should be there. I have no desire 
to impute actual dishonesty, but I have had a lot of experience of grocery books, 
and have seen those of many corps, and often have I found many things entered 
there which had no connection with the soldier’s messing. But, mind you, they do 
not always appear in the grocery books under their proper titles. ‘There is an old 
proverb that there is many a way of killing a dog besides tying a stone round his 
neck and throwing him into a well, and so if blacklead brushes are required, and 
are to be charged in the grocery book, there is no need to show them as such. A 
short time ago there appeared an article in the “ Nineteenth Century ” by Archibald 
Forbes, and, as far as I can remember, he related how he had looked into some 
grocery books, and, to his horror, he found these things in them. If you want my 
authority for making this assertion, there you have it. I believe I have now 
answered all the questions that have been put, but am ready to answer others. This 
morning before leaving Aldershot I was allowed the privilege of going over the 
School of Cookery and viewing the many improvements that have been brought 
about through the instrumentality of Sir Evelyn Wood. I found the cooks going 
through the process of saving dripping, making brawn, baking bread, and making 
soup, In addition to carrying on the ordinary duties of coooking the men’s dinners. 
On entering into conversation with them, 1 learnt with surprise and pleasure that 
Aldershot, the one spot from which so much opposition had been launched against 
us when we first initiated our messing system, was now working with the most 
commendable zeal in perfecting this very same system, and has won such success 
and is so pleased with itself that in a self-complacent way it now turns round and 
says, “‘ Look what we are doing; you can’t do it out of Aldershot,” where before 
their cry was, ‘““ You may do it elsewhere, but not in Aldershot.” Until I visited 
these kitchens this morning I was not aware that any real practical steps had been 
taken at Aldershot to work our system, and I was both gratified and delighted 
to find that it was not only being worked, but worked in a very highly satis- 
factory manner. Need I say, knowing what I do, that I draw my own inference 
that Sir Evelyn Wood, than whom the soldier has no truer friend, has not been 
slow to avail himself of the material he finds to hand, and has perfected in Alder- 
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shot the good work which has been carried out by the same means in the Royal 
Irish Rifles? Does it need me to say that in the face of established facts like these 
there cannot be the slightest reason why every Commanding Officer and regiment 
should not go and do likewise? I maintain that there is not, and that the day haa 
come when the British soldier’s interests in this respect must receive the attention 
which they have so long stood in need of. I beg respectfully to thank you, Sir 
Arthur Herbert and the} many distinguished Officers and gentlemen who are present, 

for the kindness and patience with which you have listened to my lecture. 

The CuHarrMAN: Before separating, I think you will all join with me in thanking 
Lieutenant Thorpe for the interesting lecture he has given us. His motive has been 
excellent, but I think it was rather a pity that on some subjects his views were 
somewhat exaggerated. There is a very large foundation of truth in everything he 
says, but too much gilding, I think, has been added. At the same time, when an 
Officer takes the trouble to come over from Ireland to write and to read to us such 
an able paper, he deserves our cordial thanks. I should be sorry to detract fro 
Lieutenant Thorpe’s idea of a Quartermaster to think that no man except a Quarter- 
master has any power of telling anything about rations or meat. I was a Quarter- 
master myselt in a Reserve battalion before probably he was born, and I know 
perfectly well the duties that the Quartermaster has to perform. But, for many 
reasons, it was not considered advisable that the sole responsibility of passing rations 
should devolve upon one man, whether he be Quartermaster, Colonel, or any one 
else, and therefore Boards were instituted, and they cannot be done away with. 

Lieutenant THorrE: My remarks refer to where there are no Boards, at stations 
where there is only a single regiment. 

The CHaiRMAN: At the same time, you must have a Board, if the meat is rejected 
by the regiment. 

Lieutenant THorPE: I mean one man passing the meat every day. 

The Cuatrman: I agree that the principle of a young subaltern passing the meat 
is not good. There ought to be a Board in every regiment. Lieutenant ‘Lhorpe, we 
beg to tender you our sincere thanks for the trouble you have taken and the in- 
formation you have imparted, which certainly will draw the attention of all Officers 
to the possibility in many regiments of improving the messing. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGE OF FORMING COLLECTIONS AT 
GREENWICH, WITH A VIEW TO SUPPLYING THE 
MEANS OF STUDYING THE ORIGIN AND GRADUAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF VARIOUS BRANCHES OF NAVAL 
SCIENCE. 


By C. R. Marxuay, Esq., C.B., F.R.S. 


My object in preparing this paper is to throw out a suggestion which 
may lead to the provision of means whereby naval officers may have 
facilities for acquiring a knowledge of the history, as well as of the 
practical working, of the various branches of naval science. 
Experience has proved the incalculable importance of the study of 
history to fit men for the conduct of government. Without a pro- 


found knowledge of the past there can be no forecasting of the near 
future, no sound judgment on the complicated phenomena of politics, 
and consequently no safe guidance or wise forethought in the 
administration of affairs. If this is the result of experience, as 
regards the work of general politics, it certainly is an equally assured 
result with reference to the management of naval affairs. Students 
of naval tactics, or of naval organization, know well the importance 
of an adequate acquaintance with naval history. It is that knowledge 
which enables them to foresee the consequences of any given line of 
action, to provide the best means of counteracting adverse influences, 
to take an instructed and enlightened view of events as they arise, 
and alike to organize attack and to furnish effective armour for 
defence. But although the teachings of experience show that these 
are the most important uses of history to a naval officer, by endowing 
him with some share of professional prescience, yet they are not its 
only uses. The faculty of imagination, more or less developed, and 
more or less cultivated, exists in the mind of almost every human 
being. There can be no wisdom in neglecting or ignoring it. Under 
due subjection and guidance, it is a most useful faculty. In the 
education of a naval Officer it is serviceable in assimilating the 
teachings of naval history. It not only arouses feelings of emulation, 
and of love for a noble profession, it also excites a thirst for know- 
ledge which wil! not fail to seek satisfaction by study, but which can 
never be quenched. 
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If the lessons of experience have established these conclusions 
with reference to a knowledge of naval history generally, it follows 
that such knowledge is of the same importance with reference to the 
several branches into which naval science is divided. The officer 
who uses a sextant to take the sun’s altitude would, for the above 
reasons, be the better, not only for a knowledge of the history of the 
gradual development of inventions from early times, from the first 
rude instrument ever used at sea, down to the construction of the 
perfected one which he holds in his hand; but he would also be the 
better for an appreciation of the labours and discoveries of the men 
who, in successive generations, were the motive causes of that 
development. He who uses his Nautical Almanac and tables of 
logarithms would, in like sort, be the better for a knowledge of the 
ways in which the results, which he secures with such precision, 
were more roughly obtained by those who went before him; and of 
the great men who, combining practical experience and intense study 
with inventive genius, slowly, and in the course of centuries, 
developed that knowledge which makes all things so comparatively 
easy for the modern navigator. The stories of the search for longi- 
tude, of the discovery of the properties of the magnet, of the con- 
version of the old “ portolani”’ into our almost perfect modern charts, 
in short, the looking back to the origin and history of all branches 
of naval work, would be useful and serviceable in many ways. Naval 
history, as a whole, is perfectly accessible; it only needs study. The 
knowledge of it, which is so essential a qualification for an accom- 
plished naval officer, ought no doubt to be encouraged. But a 
knowledge of the history of those branches of naval work to which 1 
have referred is not easily accessible; it is buried, hidden away, and 
neglected. If such knowledge is admitted to be useful and desirable, 
I submit that the best means of making it easily accessible is worthy 
of careful consideration. 

There are certainly reasons for thinking that a knowledge of the 
history of their work would be serviceable to naval officers, which 
ought to have some weight. There can be no doubt that the tendency 
of such knowledge would be to excite interest in the work itself. The 
imagination would be enlisted on the side of professional duties. 
More zeal, more care, more intelligence would be brought to bear on 
them, at least this would surely be the tendency of an aroused interest 
in their history. It is also probable that inventive talent, where it is 
latent, would be awakened by a knowledge of the causes which led to 
the inventions and discoveries of our ancestors, and of the events in 
their lives. It is a fact that valuable improvements and inventions 
have frequently been made by practical seamen possessed of a good 
knowledge of all that had been done before their time. When we 
take a rapid glance over the history of the subject, I will give some 
examples of inventive talent having been evoked by these means. 

But, first, it is worth while to illustrate the different effects on the 
imagination caused by loitering in the barren wilderness of ignorance, 
on the one hand, and by living among the brigiit and productive 
fields of knowledge on the other. Take, for example, the name of 
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Mercator. Every naval officer knows the name well enough, but 
how many know anything more. It is simply the name of a pro- 
jection they are taught to use, and conveys no more idea to their 
minds than if the projection was labelled with a letter or a number. 
The name is, as it were, a bundie of dry bones. But would not 
interest be kindled in the projection, and in everything connected 
with it, if those dry bones were covered with the flesh and blood of 
reality, and clothed in a life history full of incidents which are 
calculated to interest the imagination and to incite to further study ? 

Let us try the experiment, by passing rapidly before our mind’s 
eye three or four prominent scenes in that life history. 

It is a wintry evening in the year 1512, and a poor shoemaker, 
with his wife aud six children, is wearily making his way through 
the snow towards the little town of Rupelmonde, on the Scheldt, 
about 8 miles above Antwerp. They had tramped all the way from 
Gangelt, in Germany, of which the wife was a native, to seek better 
fortune among the relations of the husband, whose name was Hubert 
Cremer. The wife was footsore and seriously ill, indeed very near 
her confinement. Fortunately the hospitable door of Hubert’s uncle, 
old Gisbert Cremer, Priest of St. John’s Hospice, was opened to 
receive the penniless wayfarers. Work was found for Hubert, and a 
few days after her arrival in Rupelmonde his wife gave birth to a son, 
who was named Gerard. 

Now we pass on to another scene. It is a back street in the city of 
Louvain, behind the University. An enthusiastic young apprentice 
and student is taking lessons from the famous Reiner Gemma, of 
Friesland, in mathematics and nautical astronomy. His old uncle, 
Gisbert, had adopted a Latin form of his name, which the nephew 
succeeded to, calling himself Gerard Mercator. -He prospered and 
married the pretty daughter of a widow living at the foot of the castle 
hill, named Barbe Schellekens. Working hard at his business, first 
for Gemma Frisius, and then for himself, he published several maps, 
and in 1541 the great masterpiece of his handiwork appeared, the 
famous globes dedicated to Cardinal Granvelle. He was fast acquir- 
ing an important and honourable position. 

One more scene. This time we stand outside the forbidding walls 
of the old castle at Antwerp. The inside is full of torture chambers 
and secret passages, and dark cells, tenanted by forty-three citizens 
of Louvain, suspected of heresy. Gerard Mercator was one of them, 
and he was in deadly peril. The great doors, with iron grates, were 
fast closed. They were approached under an archway which still 
spans the street. Beneath it a gutter issued from out of the castle 
wall and crossed the roadway. Men coming home from a carouse at 
dawn, girls tripping to market in the early morning, often stopped 
with a cry of horror as they stepped across that gutter. It was seen 
running with blood. The thickness of the walls prevented shrieks 
and groans from being heard, but this gutter betrayed the hideous 
secrets of the prison house. Here the unhappy map-maker awaited 
his doom. Luckily for Mercator his parish priest was a staunch and 
fearless friend. Pierre de Corte was his name. He spoke up boldly 
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for his parishioner, declared that he had no taint of heresy, and de- 
manded his release. In spite of the frowns of those in power, he 
continued his clamour until the authorities yielded to his importunity. 
It is due to the good priest Pierre de Corte that there is now a 
Mercator’s projection. 

Once more. The scene is at the quiet little town of Duisburg, on 
the Lower Rhine, in the territory of the tolerant Duke of Cleves. 
Thither Mercator and his family had escaped in 1552, and here the 
great cartographer made his home for forty-two years. In his work- 
shop by the river, or during his walks in the pleasant woods behind the 
town, Mercator matured his ideas, and in 1569 he published his 
famous chart of the world on his new projection, which is now in 
the national library at Paris. At Duisburg, too, Mercator prepared 
his great atlas, which was published by his son Rumold, and in the 
Burg-Platz of Duisburg there is a statue to his memory, over- 
shadowed by the old church of St. Saviour, in which he is buried. 

These leading events in the career of Mercator form salient points 
in a knowledge of his life-work. They would be in the minds of 
officers who were once led to take an interest in the great carto- 
grapher’s history. It would be seen what led up to his conception of 
the projection, and the name of Mercator would become something 
more to them than a mere ticket or label. The name would be a 
living reality, throwing light and interest on one portion of their pro- 
fessional work; and so with the rest. Surely such a result is 
desirable, and there can hardly be a question as to the choice 
between ignorance and knowledge on this point. 

Another advantage to be derived from such knowledge is the ad- 
ditional interest which it gives to the various places visited by our 
ships. Take one example. Nearly every year either the Channel 
Squadron or the Training Squadron visits Copenhagen, and passes the 
long island of Hveen, with its flat table-land and scattered farm 
houses. It looks uninteresting enough to all who care nothing about 
the history of nautical astronomy and navigation. But how different 
would be the feelings of Officers who have acquired a regard for that 
history! How eagerly they would scan the outline of Hveen to seek 
some trace of that villa of Uranienborg where Tycho Brahe made his 
catalogue of stars. How they would speculate as to the position of 
the little bay whence the great astronomer took flight in a boat 
dangerously down by the bows, owing to the gigantic celestial globe 
forward, which he took with him. And when at Copenhagen, with 
what interest they would visit the palace of Frederiksborg, to see 
the two pictures of Uranienborg, and of the roof of Tycho Brahe’s 
observatory, called Stjerneborg, with two men carrying up a huge 
quadrant! Numerous are the places, in various parts of the world, 
which would be interesting on similar grounds; so that intellectual 
pleasure, as well as professional profit, is to be derived from an 
acquaintance with the history of navigation. 

This will become clearer if we take a hasty glance at the develop- 
ment of various appliances belonging to the work of a navigator; 
and especially it will appear how often the practical use of these 
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appliances fosters and brings out latent talent for invention. First, 
we will briefly examine the progress of improvement as regards 
instruments for taking angles and measuring altitudes at sea. 

The astronomical ring or astrolabe is the most ancient instrument 
known to us; and a very clear and detailed description of the astro- 
labe in use during the fourteenth century has been left by Geoffrey 
Chaucer. It is dedicated to the poet’s “litel sonne Lowis,” and the 
treatise is called “ bread and milk for children,” but it is rather stiff 
reading for all that. Several astrolabes of European manufacture are 
in existence which date from that century, and some oriental instru- 
ments are still older. They were, however, intended for use by 
astronomers on shore. ‘They only concern naval men when they 
were adapted for observing at sea. They then become very interest- 
ing, and the names of great navigators naturally group themselves 
round the instruments with which they were familiar, and by means 
of which they found their way across the ocean. But we can only 
glance hastily at this tempting subject, the intention of this part of 
my paper being merely to show the character of the knowledge that 
it is proposed to supply the means of acquiring, and particularly to 
point out instances of the inventive faculty being developed by such 
studies. 

The first example of the kind is afforded by the man who adapted 
the astrolabe for use at sea, and thus enabled mariners to observe the 
sun’s meridian altitude. The bold Nuremburger, Martin Behaim, 
had studied at the feet of Regiomontanus, the most renowned cosmo- 
grapher of the fifteenth century. He was familiar with all that was 
then known of the history of the subject, before he went to sea and 
became a practical navigator. It was this combination of a know- 
ledge of the history of his subject with the practical work of his 
profession which awakened his dormant inventive talent. It has 
been under the influence of a similar combination that many valuable 
inventions have been produced since his time. Behaim’s invention 
was made more than four centuries ago, and consequently our 
accounts of it are extremely meagre. But we are distinctly told by 
Joad de Barros' that the Nuremburger found out this method of 
navigation by the sun’s altitude and tables of declination. The 
instrument appears to have been made of wood, and to have been so 
difficult to use at sea, that Vasco da Gama, in his first memorable 
voyage, could not put much trust in observing with it on board, as 
the ship was so small, and on account of the pitching and tossing. 
So he went on shore on the coast of Africa, rigged it under three 
poles in manner of shears, and so got the correct meridian altitude of 
the sun. It was evidently a crude attempt, “so rudely,” says Barros, 
“did this art commence which has given such results to navigation.” 
Still the invention or adaptation of Martin Behaim, crude and 
inadequate as it may have been, was clearly the result of inventive 
talent brought out by the practical experience of the requirements of 
navigation aided by previous study. It was thus that the practice of 
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taking astronomical observations at sea was first commenced, and it 
was in the same way that, as years rolled on, improvements and 
adaptations followed each other, until the science reached its 
present evelopment. 

The astrolabe was difficult to use at sea, because it was necessary 
to hold it by a ring, so that it might always hang at right angles with 
the horizon, bat many improvements were made on the first astrolabe 
of Martin Behaim, and when Magellan sailed for the South Sea in 
1519, he was supplied with seven astrolabes and twenty-one quadrants. 
The metal quadrants were fitted with sights, and altitudes could be 
taken with them, but they also had to be kept at right angles with 
the horizon by means of a line and plummet. These difficulties, 
incidental both to the astrolabe and quadrant, were avoided by the 
use of the balestilla or cross-staff, an instrument first described by 
Werner of Nuremburg in notes to an edition of Ptolemy, published 
in 1514. The staff, 36 inches long, and the sliding transversary, 
26 inches long, certainly formed a cumbrous instrument, and the 
observer must have needed the aid of one, if not two, assistants; still, 
it appears to have been considered more reliable, for use at sea, than 
either the astrolabe or the quadrant, at least when the altitude was 
less than 50°. Much thought and ingenuity were devoted to the im- 
provement of these instruments by successive generations of navi- 
gators and mathematicians. Of this work, we only have partial 
glimpses. In 1580, we find Don Pedro Sarmiento, the first surveyor 
of Magellan’s Strait, constructing a new cross-staff to subtend a 
larger angle than could be taken with any then in use. It has been 
conjectured by Admiral Burney,' that Sarmiento’s object was to take 
a lunar observation, a method of finding the longitude which had 
been described long before his time by Werner in 1514, and by 
Gemma Frisius in 1545. 

Sir Robert Dudley, one of the most accomplished naval Officers 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, owed his efficiency as a navigator to 
a sound knowledge of the previous history of this branch of naval 
science, combined with practical experience. He led an expedition 
to the West Indies; he served under the Earl of Essex at Cadiz; 
but he had also been a student of Christ Church, Oxford, and was a 
diligent mathematician and engineer. When the shameful injustice 
with which he was treated in his native country drove him to make 
his home at Florence, he drained the marshes between Pisa and 
Leghorn, and produced that magnificent work on naval science and 
naval tactics, entitled ‘ Dell’ Arcano del Mare.’ Sir Robert Dudley 
gave his attention to the improvement of nautical instruments, and 
there is an astrolabe of his invention still preserved in the Tribuna 
di Galileo at Florence. It is 214 inches in diameter, and on the sur- 
face of the plate there are a number of tables intended to assist the 
navigator. Dudley’s name, with the date 1596, is also engraved on 
an instrument for taking the sun’s amplitude to find the variation 
of the compass. 


1 “Voyages and Discoveries in the South Sea,” vol. ii, p. 42. 
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John Davis furnishes another and a more illustrious example of ar 
inventor who combined adequate knowledge of the history of his 
science with great practical experience. Unlike Sir Robert Dudley, 
the great explorer had not the advantage of a university education, 
but for all that he had found opportunities for study in the intervals 
of professional work, and his “ Seaman’s Secrets,” as the result of 
those studies, was the most popular navigation book of the time. 
Davis had long been impressed with the belief that the cross-staft 
was capable of important improvements, and he considered the 
question carefully during his voyages. The ‘ back-staff” or 
** Davis’s quadrant” was the offspring of his brain, and, a3 it was a 
great improvement on the cross-staff, it soon came into general use. 
It was to be met with on board ship as late as 1740, and during a 
century and a half navigators and mathematicians bestowed much 
thought on the best means of increasing the efficiency of the instru- 
ment, and tbe accuracy of observations taken with it. Among others 
who studied this subject were Halley, the Astronomer Royal, and 
Hook, the professor at Gresham College. 

Meanwhile other inventions continued to give help to the navi- 
gator. In 1631, the vernier came into use. Nocturnals of various 
kinds were made ; and in about 1653, William Oughtred produced an 
ingenious instrument called the “horological ring.” —_1t consists of 
two brass circles, a diameter or axis, and a sliding ring on the outer 
circle ; the outer circle being called the meridian, and the inner one 
the equinoctial. The diameter is marked with months and days, 
and has a cursor which travels on it, and shows the sun’s declination. | 
The primary use of this instrument was for a universal dial; but it 
could also be used to take the altitude of the sun. A full description 
of it was published by H. Wynne, the instrument maker, in 1682. 
In the book of Edward Gunter (the inventor of the scale), first 
published in 1624, besides explaining the methods of using the 
ordinary cross-staff and the quadrant and plummet, the great mathe- 
matician describes and gives the figure of another instrument for 
finding the latitude at sea, in the shape of a cross-bow. 

Hitherto all instruments for taking meridian altitudes had either 
required a plumb line, which was very inconvenient at sea, or obliged 
the observer to look in two directions at once. The greatest discovery 
connected with these instruments was, therefore, the method of 
observing an angle by looking only in one direction, through the use 
of a movable and a fixed reflector. Dr. Hook had invented some 
improvements in Davis’s quadrant, and Sir Isaac Newton had 
pointed out exactly what was wanting in Hook’s modification. But 
it is to John Hadley that we owe the construction of the first reflect- 
ing quadrant in 1730. The arc of his instrument was originally 
one-eighth of a circumference and was called an octant; but, as the 
double reflection made 1° on the arc represent 2° between the objects 
observed, the octant was a measure of 90°, and was afterwards called 
a quadrant. When Captain Campbell, in 1757, proposed to extend 
the are to one-sixth of a circumference, in order to be able to measure 
angles up to 120°, Hadley’s instrument became a sextant. In 1732, 
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observations were made with Hadley’s quadrant, on board the yacht 


‘ Chatham,” of 60 tons, below Sheerness in rough weather, and the 


results were perfectly satisfactory. 

Perfection, as regards an instrument for observing altitudes of 
heavenly bodies, appeared to have been attained. But the observing 
and inventive faculties of those who, after having acquired a know- 
ledge of the history of the subject, become practical navigators can 
never be set at rest. The practice of their work suggests improve- 
ments, or gives rise to reflections and speculations which become a 
source of unceasing interest to them. As one example, out of many, 
the case of Mr. Leigh Smith may be mentioned, who is so well 
known as an intrepid yachtsman, the explorer of north-eastern 
Spitzbergen, and the discoverer of the western coast of Franz Josef 
Land. ‘The result of Mr. Leigh Smith’s practical work as a navi- 
gator was the invention of an instrument to facilitate the computa- 
tion of time at sea from the usual sights taken for that purpose ; and 
also to act as a check on errors when the time has been computed in 
the ordinary manner. The instrument consists of four arcs graduated 
so as to read to 30, with the verniers. Two of these arcs, representing 
the altitude and latitude, are movable. The two others, which repre- 
sent the declination and hour circle, are fixed. In using it, the 
verniers of the proper arcs are set to the declination, the altitude, 
and the latitade respectively. The readings on the hour circle will 
then show the hour angle. I believe that this ingenious little 
instrument might be made practically useful to a navigator. But 
whether this be so or not, its invention illustrates the importance of 
taking advantage of every means of giving an interest to profes- 
sional work. In the present instance, the interest thus taken has 
had the effect of developing inventive talent. In all cases it will 
tend to foster zeal, intelligence, and care in officers who are occupied 
in the work of navigation. 

We have now seen that a knowledge of the history of instruments 
used in navigation has always had the useful effect of stimulating an 
interest in professional work, while, in the cases of Behaim, Sarmiento, 
Dudley, Davis, Leigh Smith, and others, it has fostered inventive 
talent. We find the same causes producing like effects when we turn 
our attention to the gradual development of methods for solving 
problems in navigation and for calculating work based on sights 
taken with the instruments in use at various periods. Globes were, 
in the early times of navigation, the chief vehicles of instruction, 
and, before the discovery of logarithms, they were of great service 
for enabling seamen to solve various problems in navigation and 
nautical astronomy. The old Yorkshireman, John Holywood, better 
known by his Latin name of Sacrobosco, wrote a book on cos- 
mography entitled “De Sphera Mundi,” which went through from 
sixty to seventy editions between the date of the first, which was 
printed at Venice in 1478, and of the last in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. Other works followed, especially in Germany, 
but these productions of the early cosmographers, although very 
interesting as containing the first suggestious of methods which 
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were afterwards developed, do not directly concern the navigator. 
His review of the history of astronomical problems naturally com- 
mences with those works and appliances which were specially in- 
tended for use at sea. At least a dozen terrestrial globes are still in 
existence which preceded the large globes of Molyneux in order of 
time, and they are all of great interest as illustrating the progress of 
geographical discovery. It is, however, to the Molyneux globes 
published in 1592, and to the impetus given to the use of globes in 
navigation in previous years, through the appearance of the globes of 
Mercator in 1541, that we must look for the phase of this subject 
which concerns the seaman. We learn from Blundeville that many 
replicas of the globes of Mercator were produced, which were in 
common use when he published his “ Exercises” in 1594. The same 
was the case with regard to the English globes of Molyneux. Globes 
became a part of the scientific furniture of every well-equipped ship. 
For instance, we find, in the list of instruments taken to sea by 
Sir Martin Frobisher, in his expedition of 1576, a great globe of 
metal in blank in a case, and another instrument called “ sphera 
nautica.” 

Globes being such an important part of the outfit of a scientific 
navigator, the publication of treatises on their use naturally followed 
the appearance of the great globes of Molyneux. A manual was 
written by Dr. Hood, another by Blundeville, and, in 1594, Dr. Robert 
Hues, the learned mathematician, published his “‘ Tractatus de Globis 
et eorum usu,” which went through thirteen editions in seventy years. 
This able exposition enables us to realize the number of problems 
which were solved by the use of the globe in navigation, previous to 
the discovery of logarithms. 

Apart from these special treatises on the use of the globe, the 
books written for the benefit of navigators continued to improve, and 
the value of their contents kept pace with the inventions connected 
with instruments for observing the heavenly bodies at sea. The first 
navigation book was the ‘Suma de Geografia”’ of Enciso, which was 
followed by the Spanish works of Cortes and Medina. They con- 
tained descriptions of instruments, tables of declination, and notes 
on plane charts, tides, and navigation problems. These Spanish 
books were used in Holland and England at first, and we find Medina 
in the outfit of Frobisher’s ship when he sailed on his first voyage of 
discovery in 1576. But during the reign of Elizabeth, when England 
began to assume her proper position as a maritime power, English- 
men followed up their translations of Cortes with independent works 
of theirown. A knowledge of the history of these navigation books 
and of their authors would certainly be interesting to those who are 
now engaged in the work of navigation. 

Let us take, as an example, “The Regiment of the Sea,” by 
William Bourne, of Gravesend. It opens with a rebuke to those 
mariners who despise knowledge, and deride their better instructed 
brethren for observing the altitude of the pole. For the author 
strongly insists that ‘‘ the captain of a ship should have knowledge 
in plots and cards, as also in such instruments as be meet to take the 
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height of the sun or any star, and also that he ought to be such @ 
one as can calculate the sun’s declination, or as can handle the de- 
clination when he has taken the height of the sun.” Bourne’s first. 
edition appeared in 1577, and his second edition came out in 1596. 
It explains how the astrolabe and cross-staff are to be used, and con- 
tains all the astronomical knowledge of the day. But it is chiefly 
interesting because it is the first book in which the method of ascer- 
taining the rate of a ship by means of the log and line is described. 
The earlier navigators had absolutely no means of measuring the 
distance run. Bourne tells us that “to know the ship’s way some 
do use this, which (as I take it) is very good ;” and he then explains 
the log ship, the marking of the line, and the use of the minute glass 
as the line runs out. In another little book written by Bourne in 
1570, called “Inventions and Devices,” he mentions a plan for 
measuring the ship’s rate, invented by Humphrey Cole. This, how- 
ever, was not the ordinary method of heaving the log, but some plan 
analogous to Massey’s self-registering log. Bourne’s ‘ Regiment” 
had numerous successors of various degrees of merit in the follow- 
ing two centuries, down to the great work of Robertson, which 
immediately preceded the navigation books now in use. 

The series of ephemerides comes next in interest to those on navi- 
gation problems. The first was by Regiomontanus, in the fifteenth 
century ; the navigators of the days of James I used the ephemeris 
of Origanus, and that of Searle, and from that time there was @ 
regular succession of these almanacs prepared in England, generally 
for five or ten years, until the appearance of “‘ Nevill Maskelyne’s 
Nautical Almanac,” in 1769. The almanac computers were not 
always in accord with each other, and there are signs of rivalry, 
and even hostility, which may not have been altogether unwholesome 
—for it probably aroused a feeling of emulation which insured greater 
care in securing accuracy. In 1649 we find Mr. Shakerley publish- 
ing an anatomy of the ephemeris of Vincent Wing, which was 
quickly followed by “the annihilation of Jeremie Shakerley, wherein 
his fallacies and ignorance are detected by W. Wing and W. Leybourn 
being an answer to his attack on their ephemeris.” 

The discovery of logarithms by Lord Napier made a complete revo- 
Intion in the science of navigation. The story of their prompt adop- 
tion for use by the practical navigator ought to be known: how old 
Mr. Briggs, of Gresham College, was so earnest and excited in the 
matter that the ordinary post to Scotlind would not serve him: how 
he mounted his horse, and rode off to Edinburgh to confer with 
Lord Napier; how modifications were adopted in Napier’s original 
scheme, and how, assisted by Edward (unter (1624), Mr. Briggs com- 
pleted his vast work on logarithms. No greater service has ever been 
done by one man to navige ation, and Juke Fox, who was among the 
first explorers who reaped the benefit of it, might well name one of 
the islands he discovered in Hudson’s Vay-—“ Mr. Briggs, his Mathe- 


matics.” John Davis seems half to have anticipated, half to have 


prophesied, the discovery of logarithms, when he wrote of that “ sweet 
skill of sailing, which may well be called navigation arithmetical, 
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because it wholly consisted of calculations comprehended within the 
limits of numbers. For there can be nothing that by this heavenly 
harmony of numbers shall not be most copiously manifested to the 
seaman’s admiration and great content.” 

The history of the compass and its uses, of the discovery of varia- 
tion and of dip, and of the theories connected with the phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism is another most interesting branch of the 
subject. The first discovery of the variation of the compass by 
Columbus is a memorable epoch. The adoption of one of the Azores 
as the prime meridian, because it was believed to be the point of no 
variation, was followed by the theory of Pontanus, that longitude 
might be calculated by observing the variation of the compass, and 
by his construction of an instrument to compute longitude by this 
method. Then came the commencement of the series of observations 
for variation in London in 1580, and the publication of William 
Borough’s “ Discourse of the Compass or Magnetical Needle” in 
1581, followed by Robert Norman’s “ New Attractive,” in 1585, in- 
eluding “ A New Discovered Secret and Subtil Propertie concerning 
the Declining of the Needle-touche under the Plain of the Horizon.” 
‘The great work of Dr. Gilbert, of Colchester, oa terrestrial mag- 
netism was first published in 1600. The practical seamen of those 
days, who had also studied the history of their science, were quick to 
follow up new discoveries, and to assist the progress of knowledge by 
careful observations at sea. William, Baffin, the discoverer of the 
great bay which bears his name in 1616, was a diligent observer of 
the variation and dip of the magnetic needle; and it should be borne 
in mind that such observations may be of permanent value. Without 
those of Baffin, Professor Hansteen of Christiania could not have 
constructed the first of his series of magnetic maps, which is a varia- 
tion map for 1600. 

It will be found that, as in the improvement of instruments, so in 
the development of methods of computation and of solving problems, 
the practical experience of the seaman should be combined with the 
historical knowledge of the student. Such combination existed, for 
example, in the cases of the two Arctic discoverers John Davis and 
William Baffin. The result, as regards Davis, was the preparation of 
his “ Seaman’s Secrets.” Baffin, when at sea and engaged in the 
work of exploration, pondered over the theories of Gemma Frisius 
and other early cosmographers, and strove to bring those theories to 
the test of practice. Without a knowledge of the previous history of 
his science he could not have done this. With such knowledge, we 
find him employed on experimental observations for obtaining the 
longitude by the moon’s culmination on the coast of Greenland, 
observing for the sun’s refraction in the Spitzbergen seas, while his 
complete lunar observation in Hudson’s Strait is the first that is 
recorded to have been taken at sea. 

We must not omit to notice the work of students who have had 
their wits sharpened by long sea voyages, for they afford equally good 
illustrations of our argument. Robert Hues had made a voyage to 
Virginia, and had knocked about with Cavendish in the South 
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Atlantic and in Magellan’s Strait, before he sat down to write his 
“Tractatus de Globis et eorum usu.” Thomas Harriot had made 
two voyages across the Atlantic to Virginia and back before he 
wrote his great work on algebra, and applied the telescope to observa- 
tions of Jupiter’s satellites, simultaneously with Galileo. But the 
most striking example was that of Edward Wright, the mathematical 
tutor at Cambridge. In 1589, Wright was prevailed upon by the 
Earl of Cumberland to accompany him on his third voyage against the 
Spaniards. During this voyage Wright acquired a practical knowledge 
of navigation. He applied the test of practice to his theories, and 
saw for himself of what sailors were most in need. This led him to 
turn his attention to the improvement of the charts then in use. He 
tells us that the chart cf Mercator suggested the means. “By 
reason,” he wrote, “of that map of Mercator, I first thought of cor- 
recting so many and grave errors and absurdities in common use or 
charts, by increasing distances of parallels from the equinoctial to 
the pole. But the way how it should be done I learnt neither of 
Mercator nor of anyone else.” In 1594 he discovered the true method 
of dividing the meridian, and his table of meridional parts was pub- 
lished by his friend Blundeville in the same year. In 1599 Wright 
himself published his famous treatise, entitled ‘“‘ The Correction of 
certain Errors in Navigation,” in which he showed the principle of 
the division of meridians, the manner of constructing tables of 
meridional parts, and their uses in navigation. Before Wright’s cal- 
culation of the tables, Mercator’s projection was practically useless. 
Afterwards it became most valuable on board ship, and was soon in 
general use. Wright’s great service to navigation is directly due to 
his acquisition of practical experience at sea during his voyage with 
the Earl of Cumberland, which led him to apply his learning to the 
improvement of sea charts. Such examples might casily be multi- 
plied, but we must now glance at the history of the development of 
these sea charts from the days of Ptolemy. 

An acquaintance with the atlas of Ptolemy, and with his methods, 
as well as with the 33 medieval editions of Ptolemy, extending overa 
period of a century, from 1472 to 1572, with their “ Tabule Nove,” 
is a foundation of the knowledge of the history of chart making. 
The orientation, the graduation, and some of the projections of 
Ptolemy are still used ; and it was not until the appearance of the 
maps of Ortelius and the atlas of Mercator that editions of Ptolemy 
were superseded by original work of modern cartographers. 

But the editions of Ptolemy and the maps of Ortelius and Mercator 
are the productions of learned scholars, while we are now concerned 
with the work of seafaring men done for seamen. The “ portolani,” or 
compass charts, which have been overlooked by the learned, are really 
the most important contributions to cartography during the middle 
ages. As early as 1311 charts of the Mediterranean were drawn for 
navigators, which were nearly correct; while at the same time, and 
long after, the maps of learned scholars were most erroneous, and in 
no respect better than they had been a thousand years earlier. This 
is a very remarkable fact, and shows that accuracy is much more 
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likely to be secured when life and fortune depend on it than when it 
is more languidly sought for, as the result of the inquisitive research 
of theoretical students. The name portolano originally meant a book 
of courses or sailing directions ; but it was soon applied to the charts 
constructed in Italy and Catalonia for the use of sailors. Portolani 
were original charts, founded on a careful utilization of the observa- 
tions of navigators, drawn for practical purposes, and never much 
cared for by scientific geographers. They were usually on parchment, 
and richly ornamented in gold and colour: the coast-lines, sea-ports, 
and navigable rivers only being shown. The oldest is the chart of 
Pietro Viscomte, with the date 1311; and in the succeeding two 
centuries they became very numerous. Copies of the same original 
were drawn for sale by professional draughtsmen, who adhered for 
generations to the model once accepted. 

The Freducci of Ancona were among the leading draughtsmen of 
those days, and their maps bear dates from 1497 to 1556. These 
maps were not confined to the Mediterranean, but some of them 
included all the sea coasts of the known world. A very fine example, 
drawn by Angelo de Conte Freducci, at Ancona, in 1555, on eight 
sheets, is now the property of Lieutenant Frederick T. Hamilton, R.N., 
of H.M.S. “Vernon,” and there are many other examples of the 
work of Italian draughtsmen of the sixteenth century at the British 
Museum, and in other collections. They are exceedingly interesting, 
because they represent the nautical charts of that period. 

When Holland became a great maritime power, these Italian 
portolani attracted the attention of Dutch navigators. The “ Spiegel 
der Zeevaerdt,” of Waghenaer, consisting of forty-three charts, from 
the Baltic to Cadiz, was the child of the portolani, and was the first 
collection of sea charts published in print, in a.p. 1584. Ten years 
afterwards, in 1595, a “Caert Boeck,’ consisting of ten charts, 
engraved on copper, and signed by Wm. Barentzoon, was published 
at Bruges. It was still more directly based on the portolani, and the 
Mediterranean chart is actually a copy. The “Spiegel,” or Mirror, 
was traaslated into English by Ashley, and was the basis on which 
our own charts were constructed in the eighteenth and the latter part 
of the seventeenth centuries. Fortunately, this branch of navigation 
remained, to a great extent, in the hands of practical seamen. The 
“ Neptunes ” of the French, and the “ Pilots” of Grenville Collins, 
and the other English draughtsmen of the last century, continually 
received improvements from those who knew exactly what the 
requirements actually were. Thus, the number of charts quickly 
accumulated, until there was a large and valuable collection when 
Dalrymple received the appointments of first Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty and the East India Company. But Dalrymple was not a 
sailor, and it was rightly felt that the superintendence of the con- 
struction of charts ought to be under a practical seaman, as it had 
been for upwards of four centuries. Since the supersession of 
Dalrymple by Captain Hurd, the first Naval Hydrographer, the pro- 
duction of our charts has been in the proper hands; they have been 
closely adapted to the requirements, and, as regards clearness and 
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accuracy, I believe they approach very near to perfection. An 
acquaintance with the series of maps from the days of Ptolemy, with 
the nature of the gradual improvements following on the course of 
discovery, with the ‘‘ Portolani” of Italy, the “ Spiegel” of Holland, 
and the “ Neptunes”’ of France, with the earlier work of Grenville 
Collins and his successors in England, and with the later develop- 
ments of our hydrographers, would be a useful addition to the know- 
ledge of navigators, and in these days all naval executive officers are 
navigators. Such an acquaintance with the previous history of chart 
drawing would be a means of increasing the interest taken in survey- 
ing work, and would enable Officers more fully to appreciate the 
excellence of the present Admiralty charts. 

The object of the first part of this paper is to draw attention to the 
various subjects connected with the science of navigation—a know- 
ledge of which would be desirable and useful—and to point out the 
value of such knowledge in past times. It remains to consider the 
best and easiest means of acquiring a good genera] acquaintance with 
the history of these and other branches of naval science that can be 
offered to naval officers, who are already, perhaps, overworked, 
especially during the periods of their residence at Greenwich. 

When there is a difficulty in affording time for the regular study 
of any subject, the next best thing is to give opportunities of inspec- 
tion, by making collections to illustrate it. To the subjects which are 
now occupying our attention, this method is particularly applicable, 
nor are there wanting examples of such collections having been made. 
The “Tribuna di Galileo,” at Florence, contains a collection which 
must always have a special interest for naval men. Here is the great 
iwrmillary sphere completed by Antonio Santucci, in 1593, which is 
the last and most sumptuous illustration of the Ptolemaic system. 
Here are the telescopes, by means of which Galileo discovered the 
satellites of Jupiter and the ring of Saturn, and the first barometer 
constructed by Torricelli. Here, too, are numerous forms of the 
astrolabe, including the improved instrument invented by our own 
countryman, Robert Dudley. 

There is an instance, at Hamburg, of the formation of a collection 
of nautical instruments in quite recent times. The ‘See-warte” is 
a fine building, overlooking the Elbe, where there is a magnetic 
observatory, where charts and sailing directions are prepared, fore- 
casts issued, compasses and other instruments adjusted and tested, 
and deviation journals of merchant ships examined and discussed. 
It was built in 1881, and is under the superintendence of Dr. Neumeyer, 
with Captain Koldewey, of Arctic fame, in charge of the magnetic 
department. The institution includes a reading-room and a museum, 
and an interesting collection has already been made of astrolabes, 
cross-Staves, and other old instruments, besides charts and navigation 
books. The object is to enable the officers of the German mercantile 
marine to acquire such a knowledge of the history of nautical science 
as will give them renewed interest in their work. 

In England there is nothing of the kind. Such collections as exist 
are as far as possible from having been made with any reference to 
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the Navy. The splendid collection of books on nautical astronomy, 
ship-building, and gunnery, which was made by Samuel Pepys, the 
Secretary to the Navy in the days of Charles II, is shut up in 
Magdaiene College at Cambridge. The Molyneux globes are in the 
library of the Middle Temple. In the libraries of Sion College and 
of the Middle Temple there are some rare editions of the “ Tractatus ” 
of Hues and other cosmographical works. There is a fine collection 
of navigation books in the library of the Patent Office, and almost 
complete collections in the British Museum and at the Bodleian. A 
few instruments have been got together at South Kensington, in- 
eluding an astrolabe of 1374. In “the museum of this Institution 


there are a Persian astrolabe, one of Kuropean manufacture, a metal . 


quadrant, horological rings, old Hadley’s quadrants, and Captain Cook’s 
chronometer. At Oxford there are three very interesting astrolabes 
at Merton, and another in the library of Oriel College. There is 
also one at King’s College, Cambridge, and several in private houses. 

The British Museum only contained two oriental astrolabes a few 
years ago. But now, thanks to the energy and perseverance of Mr. 
Franks, a most interesting collection has been got together there. 
The success of his efforts shows what may still be done, if it is 
decided to make a collection of the same kind at Greenwich. An 
hour or two might be spent very usefully among the instruments at 
the British Museum. Beginning with a large oriental astrolabe, 
made in the thirteenth century, a long and most interesting series is 
open to inspection. There is an Knglish astrolabe, construcied in 
1342; a quadrant, dated 1399, which belonged to Richard 11; the 
astrolabe of Henry VIII, made for him by Bastien le Seney; a 
quadrant, once belonging to young Edward VI, and the astrolabe of 
Henry, Prince of Wales, which was made by Humphrey Cole in 
1574. There, too, is the compass and dial of the unfortunate Earl of 
Essex, with the date 1593, besides a great variety of astrolabes, 
nocturnals, horological rings, quadrants, and dials, many of them of 
exquisite workmanship. 

Such collections point alike to what may be done and to what 
ought to be done at Greenwich. Officers studying at the College 
have quite enough to do in getting through the various examina- 
tions, and such spare time as can be found is necessarily spent at 
football or cricket. There is no room’ for any additional study. Our 
object, therefore, can only be attained by the formation of collec- 
tions which can be inspected without further tax on the brain, 
during any leisure hour or half hour. A series of instruments, from 
the earliest fourm of astrolabe to the sextant, with the different im- 
provements and modifications, properly arranged with descriptive 
cards, would enable an enquirer to form a good general idea of the 
origin and gradual development of this branch of nautical science in 
a very short time. In many cases such a brief inspection would 
arouse curiosity and interest, which would certainly conduce to 
further inquiry at a future time, and to a wish to acquire more com- 
plete knowledge. Other visitors would be led to more than one repe- 
tition of the first inspection of such a series, and to researches 
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respecting the inventors of the various instruments, and respecting 
the navigators who used them. A similar collection of the naviga- 
tion books, from the “ Suma de Geografia” of Enciso to Inman and 
Norie, and another of the maps and charts from the atlas of Ptolemy 
to the work of those who immediately preceded the Naval Hydro- 
graphers, would serve the same purpose. These collections should 
not be for an ignorant public, but for the special use of naval officers 
and of officers in the mercantile marine. They would see, without 
study or trouble, by what slow degrees, and with what pain and 
labour, our ancestors in successive generations gradually added 
improvement to improvement. They would almost at a glance 
appreciate the progress of invention. Such an inspection cannot fail 
to be interesting and suggestive, to open out lines of thought, to 
arouse the imagination, and, in some cases, to awaken ideas and 
faculties which were dormant. 

There is already a commencement of collections at Greenwich, 
though a very small one indeed. The instruments consist of 
the so-called ‘‘ Drake’s astrolabe,” a small and exquisite piece of 
workmanship of 1572; of an old Davis’s quadrant, fished up from 
the bottom of the sea at Spithead; and of Captain Cook’s com- 
pass and dipping needle. That is all. But itis a beginning. The 
old navigation books are confined to Moxon’s edition (1657) of 
Wright's “ Certain Errors,” and the recent reprint by the Hakluyt 
Society of the “Tractatus de Globis” of Hues. There are also 
some works on terrestrial magnetism bequeathed by the late Sir F. 
Evans, including the “ Tractatus de Magnete” of Gilbert. A toler- 
able collection of the charts in use during the last century is also 
in the library, but none of an earlier date. Such is the very small 
foundation at Greenwich upon which the proposed collections will 
have to be reared. The final question arises how this is to be done, 
assuming that there can be no grant of money and no officer told 
off to the work with a salary, in short, that Greenwich cannot have 
the advantages of the British Museum. 

Independently of such help, there are various ways and means which 
will suggest themselves if the desire exists to form these collections. 
I will venture to suggest one plan which might, perhaps, be usefully 
adopted in conjunction with others. My proposal is that an ideally 
complete and perfect list should be prepared of all that the collec- 
tions ought to contain, if everything that is desired for them could be 
obtained. Such completeness is, of course, impossible. Many of the 
most valuable things are already sealed up in other collections ; others 
are beyond price. But I think that even these ought to be included 
in the proposed descriptive list; for information respecting their 
ownership and history is useful, and in many instances facsimiles 
or models can be procured when the objects themselves are inac- 
cessible. 

The bringing together of a series of instruments formerly used 
in navigation would be a work of time; but metal instruments are 
by no means uncommon, scattered in private houses, their uses un- 
known, the interest which is attacked to them by sailors not under- 
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stood. Many may be procured by gift or purchase. Specimens of 
cross-staves and back-staves, which were made of wood and are 
perishable, are very scarce ; but exact models could easily be made at 
little cost. Sir Martin Frobisher’s cross-staff cost him 13s.4d. A 
descriptive list of instruments and their modifications, from the 
earliest astrolabe to the sextant, would be one means of promoting 
the formation of a collection by furnishing all who are likely to be 
interested in the scheme with a knowledge of what is wanted. A 
list of the navigation books, of earlier works on the sphere, and of 
the ephemerides could easily be provided, the contents of each work 
being described. Some are excessively rare, but many can be picked 


up from time tv time, if a lookout is kept for them, both in England : 


and in foreign ports. 

The series of globes and maps will perhaps be the most interesting 
and popular department in the proposed collection. It is true that 
many of the most important examples are entirely beyond our 
reach. The globe of Martin Behaim is at Nuremburg. The 
Molyneux globes belong to the lawyers of the Middle Temple. 
Some of the editions of the atlas of Ptolemy are very costly. 
The only copy of Mercator’s map of the world is at Paris. 
The first English map on Mercator’s projection is excessively 
scarce. But copies or facsimiles of all these treasures are 
accessible. The admirable facsimile atlas of Baron Nordenskidld 
supplies us with the Behaim globe, the atlas of Ptolemy, and with 
reproductions of other early maps, Jomard has given a facsimile of 
Mercator’s map, and the Hakluyt Society has reproduced the first 
English map on Mercator’s projection, which is attributed to Edward 
Wright. So that the series can be made complete by these means. 
It would be very desirable to obtain specimen globes of the Italian 
“portolani,” and it is quite possible that they may be met with by 
officers serving in the Mediterranean. The most ancient known 
celestial globe, constructed at Valencia in 1080, was accidentally 
found by Professor Meucci in 1876. In the work published by the 
Italian Geographical Society in 1882,'as many as 419 “ Portolani” 
are enumerated as existing in Italian libraries. The early Dutch 
charts of Barentzoon, Waghenaer, and Van Keulen would be less 
difficult to find, and Greenwich is already supplied with charts of 
the last century. 

Time and space make it impossible to refer to collections which 
would illustrate other branches of naval science. [ can only men- 
tion the department of gunnery and drills as a subject the history 
of which is very fally i!!ustrated by numerous works of great interest 
from the period of the earlier editions of Vegetius, and throughout the 
17th and 18th centuries. Old instruments used in gunnery also exist. 
There is one in the British Museum. Telescopes and the history of 
signals might form another section, commencing with the glasses made 
by Leonard Digges with the help of a manuscript of Roger Bacon ; and 
with the brief codes of signals, if, indeed, the name of code can be 

1 “Studi Biografici e Bibliografici sulla storia della geografia in Italia.” “ Mappa- 
mondi, Carte Nautiche, Portolani, dei secoli XIII—X VII.” (Roma, 1882.) 
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applied to them, issued in the days of Charles II or earlier, and by 
Queen Anne’s Admirals. Admiral Colomb would no doubt give his 
opinion on the utility of a collection to illustrate this department 
of naval work. 

The suggestion to prepare a descriptive list of an ideally perfect 
series of collections is put forward with the object of making a com- 
mencement. If sent to certain booksellers at home and abroad, and 
to instrument makers, information would be received in return re- 
specting the existence and price of many things contained in the 
list. If sent to persons who take a practical interest in the Navy, 
help would come in many forms. If supplied to ships in commis- 
sion, Officers, in their strolls on shore in foreign ports, would take a 
pleasure in looking out for things which they would otherwise pass 
by without notice, and would send home reports and information. 
Thus the collections would gradually increase in interest and import- 
ance, and, when their usefulness becomes apparent, an annual grant 
may be confidently expected. 

This is only one suggestion; but the object in view can certainly 
be secured in various ways if it is considered to be of sufficient im- 
portance. The intention of the present paper is to establish that 
position, and to illustrate the argument that if a general knowledge 
of naval history is a desirable accomplishment for a naval Officer, it is 
equally desirable that he should possess a knowledge of the history 
of the various branches into which naval science is divided. The 
study of history tends to increase efficiency, to combine progress with 
knowledge, and to foster intelligent pride in, and love for, a noble 
profession. The acquisition of full information respecting the de- 
velopment of each department of an Officer’s duties must have a 
similar tendency as regards the various details of professional work, 
and, therefore, forms a necessary though subordinate part of the body 
of knowledge which should constitute a complete naval education. 


The CnatrMAN: We have listened to a most interesting lecture, one from 
which we must derive a great deal of knowledge. It gives no scope for difference 
of opinion in our discussion, but I hope some gentlemen here present will be able to 
supplement the lecture, and I think, to begin with, I will call upon the Hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty. 

Captain Warton, R.N., F.R.S.: I quite agree that there is very little scope here 
for what you may call actual discussion. I am bound to say the effect on my mind 
after listening to the paper is rather that we stand generally rebuked. I am afraid 
there are very few of us, naval men as we are, who ought to take interest in this 
matter, who would have been able to make such an able abstract of the whole 
question as Mr. Clements Markham has done. He seems to me to rebuke us for not 
having thought of having the collection. The College of Greenwich has been 
established for some time. Although we have the very small collection there 
which has been got together by the individual efforts of Officers down there, I do 
not think as a Service we have ever thought of the intense interest, as Mr. Clements 
Markham has pointed out, of having what you may call a national collection of 
things connected with navigation. I can only hope that Mr. Markham’s lecture 
will bear fruit, and that we may be able to carry out his suggestions before long. 
He has made a very practical suggestion, I think, as a means of commencing. He 
has thoroughly realized the financial difficuities there are sure to be in such a 
matter, and has pointed out a way of commencing quietly. There is one little 
point which struck me as being of interest connected with log ships, which he told 
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us were invented 300 years ago. In crossing the Atlantic two or three years ago 
in one of our fast steamers, averaging 20 knots, I found that they had been 
obliged to discard all the more modern patent logs and to revert to what you may 
term the old log ship; they trusted entirely to that, and, of course, to the revolu- 
tions of the engines, to make their calculations. The patent logs would not last at 
that high speed; they wore out immediately, and they had gone back to the old 
log, which gives uncommonly good results. I should like to say a word about Mr. 
Leigh Smith’s instrument, which I had the opportunity of seeing some two or three 
years ago, and a most ingenious thing it is. The scale is too small, I think, for any 
real practical use to be made of it in navigation. It is a most ingenious invention 
for solving triangles, and geometrically it is absolutely correct, but the scale is too 
small, and if the scale were made a little larger it would be too cumbrous. Still 
there is in it the germ of a most useful thing, and I am not at all prepared to say 
some day or other it may not be improved so as to be of practical utility. All the 
same, I should be sorry to see anything of the sort introduced, because it would 
lead to a general disuse of calculation, which I think would be a bad thing for the 
naval profession. I should like to say also one word about the charts. I am sorry 
to say that at the Admiralty we have very few old charts. The Hydrographic 
Office has only been established about 100 years, and it has always been so cramped 
for space, and is at the present moment, that there has never been any chance of 
making anything like a record of old work. It is very much to my regret that we 
should find it so, but we have not been able to do very much to repair the omission, 
mainly for want of space. It certainly would be an excellent thing if such a 
museum or collection of charts could be established at Greenwich. I thank 
Mr. Clements Markham for his most able and interesting lecture. 

Mr. Detmark MorGan: We have listened with great interest to Mr. Clements 
Markham’s paper, and I should wish to say no one is more capable of lecturing on 
a subject like this than he is, for during the twenty-five years he held the position of 
Honorary Secretary to the Hakluyt Society the works to which he drew attention 
to-day were published under his editorship by that Society—of which, I am happy 
to say, he is now President—viz., the voyages of Lancaster, Hawkins, Baffin, and 
other great navigators. Our first naval historian, Richard Hakluyt, devoted his 

‘life to interesting his countrymen in this great subject ; he not only took enormous 
pains to collect the narratives of English navigators, but he also made himself 
master of Spanish, Italian, and French, translating works in these languages. It 
must be remarked that from that time English naval supremacy began to date. He 
saw that a correct knowledge of all that had been written was most necessary in 
order to encourage seamen and foster enterprise in the discovery of distant lands. 
Indeed, Richard Hakluyt has been called the founder of English colonization in 
America. Just as he invited Englishmen of note in Elizabethan times to under- 
take long voyages and acquire the arts of navigation, so Mr. Clements Markham, in 
bringing the matter before you to-day, is following in his footsteps, and I am sure 
that this learned Institution cannot do better than give effect to what he has told 
you by taking in hand the collection which he has spoken of for Greenwich, and, 
perhaps, by giving an annual lecture on this important subject. 

Admiral Sir Erasmus OMMANNEY: I never attended a meeting in this place 
with greater satisfaction than I have to-day. When I remember that the gallant 
Chairman and the learned lecturer were subordinate Officers under my command 
about forty years ago, when, in conducting Arctic exploration, we spent a very 

- happy winter together, I remember then we were very much indebted to the 
literary tastes of our lecturer and to the talent of the Chairman for diverting our 
minds and keeping us from weariness in that land of desolation. I am sure it is a 
satisfaction to me to have lived so long and to see the gallant Chairman raised to 
his present position by his own merits, and to have seen our learned lecturer become 
so eminent in the literary world. We all know of the lecturer’s contributions to a 
number of works in the Hakluyt Society, and also his deep research into the history 
of the Incas of Peru, which, indeed, interested us very much in the literary jour- 
nals that came out during that Arctic winter. His whole life has been devoted to 

literary pursuits, and this paper is one of the results of his research. I think we 
are very much indebted to him for the trouble he has taken in searching into the 
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various libraries on the Continent to get up this information, and I know the paper 
he has given will be received with great satisfaction, and will, I hope, tend to pro- 
mote an interest among naval Officers to get up proper libraries so as to collect the 
histories of these great introducers of the science of navigation. As you have said 
before, there is nothing to criticize in the paper, and we can only be indebted to 
Mr. Clements Markham for bringing before us a connected narrative of the history 
of the great founders of navigation. I only hope that the object may be carried 
out to the fullest extent. One thing that has always struck me during the time 
that I have been in the Service is this: it is very much to be deplored that at each 
of the Dockyards we have not established museums long ago. Many valuable and 
interesting things are thrown away when ships are paying off. Ifthey had only been 
collected, by this time we might have had some most interesting and valuable col- 
lections at our naval arsenals. 

Professor LAauguton: Since I had the pleasure of reading this paper two or 
three days ago, I have been considering the possibility of carrying out its sugges- 
tions; and I am compelled to say that I cannot see how very much practical good 
could come from having the proposed collection of instruments at Greenwich. I 
entirely agree with all that Mr. Clements Markham has said about the desirability 
of there being such a collection, and of its being available to naval Officers ; but, as 
he has pointed out, the very little time that Officers at Greenwich can spare from 
the subjects prescribed by the College is taken up with the necessary pursuit of 
health and recreation; and as far as I have been able to observe, very few ever go 
into the Museum, except to show ladies round. And yet, even now, there are a 
great many very interesting objects in the Museum. I feel very great. doubt 
whether more might not be done in furtherance of Mr. Markham’s scheme if it were 
to be taken up by this Institution; this may perhaps be found possible in the re- 
organization which, it is understood, is about to take place. Such a collection 
formed here would be more in the way of the great number of naval Officers who 
are in London, some of whom might be glad to take up some such special study ; 
but those at Greenwich have other work cut out for them. Beyond this I do not 
think that there is anything for me to say, unless, indeed, I may add an illustration 
on one point which struck me as Mr. Markham was telling us of instances in which 
theoretical and practical knowledge have been happily united in the same indi- 
vidual. I may mention one other, one of very much more recent date, which is, 
perhaps, commonly overlooked; and that is Professor Inman, whose name we all 
know so well as the founder of the present School of Navigation. Everybody knows 
Inman as Professor of Mathematics and Nautical Astronomy and Nautical Science 
at Portsmouth for many years; but I dare say there are many, even here this 
afternoon, who do not know that Inman began his career in connection with the 
Navy as Astronomer to Flinders’s celebrated Australian Survey; that he was 
wrecked in the “ Porpoise ;” that, with many of the “ Porpoise’s” crew, he was 
sent to China, and came home in that fleet of East Indiamen which, in 1804, under 
Commodore Dance, repulsed Linois off Pulo Aor. Inman was on board the 
“Warley,” and, I believe, was actually under arms as a small-arm man. It was 
probably this experience that turned his mind more especially to the study of 
navigation and gunnery, in both of which subjects he afterwards enlightened the 
naval and scientific world. There is a tradition that he suggested to Captain Broke 
some of the hints in practical gunnery which were afterwards adopted on board the 
“Shannon.” Mr. Markham has adduced many most interesting instances of this 
valuable combination of theory and practice; it is well that this one, in almost our 
own time, should be rescued from oblivion. 

Captain CHARLES JoHNSTONE, R.N.: The remarks made by Professor Laughton 
have, I may say, very much expressed my own views on the subject. Although such a 
collection as this would be a most useful thing for the Service, it would be practically 
of no advantage to the Navy at Greenwich; in fact, I can almost repeat his words. 
I also think that we might make more use of this Institution. Ont of the number 
of Officers on full pay and Officers on the active list, a very small proportion are in 
London, and very few come here. The great advantage of this Institution to the 
Service is, I think, by means of its Journal. It is of great benefit to the Service to 
have questions discussed here by Officers of some experience, and by Officers of 
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the greatest experience ; but the younger Offivers do not come, and as far as seeing 
anything is concerned, I am afraid it would be very little use tothem. I cannot 
help thinking that what Sir Erasmus Ommanney said would be more to the point, 
that if such a Museum is to be of any use to naval Officers, it must be at the out- 
ports. Anything that encourages study in naval Officers is a most important 
matter for them. Although it is desirable that the movement should be started 
here in London, it must be carried out actually, as far as the Navy is concerned at 
any rate, at the outports themselves. There is one other point in the paper. 
Perhaps I may be old-fashioned in thinking that the use of the globes is a thing 
very much neglected in the present day. The lecturer points out how problems 
may be actually worked out on the globes, but we pay no attention to that in the 
present day. Although, indeed, the instrument on the table is the globe in another 
form, or represents the principle of the globe, still the study of the globes them- 
selves appears to be entirely neglected. It seems to me that the laws of astronomy 
would be explained with much greater clearness to boys at school by means of the 
black globe than they can possibly be on paper. They would have a clear impres- 
sion on their minds as to what spherical trigonometry is, and yet we scarcely ever 
see such globes, and if they are put into their hands by instructors, they do not 
know how tu make use of them. I think the two very important practical lessons 
in the lecture are, first, the scientific study of the profession by naval Officers, and 
then this minor point as to the use of the globes. 

Commander Hutt, R.N.: Mr. Clements Markham’s paper is so good that I 
should like to see his idea carried out. Professor Laughton and Captain Johnstone 
have seen difficulties with regard to starting the thing at Greenwich ; but still we 
have all to meet difficulties, whatever we do, and the thing is let us start the collec- 
tion somewhere. If nothing else came out of the paper but the remarks that have 
fallen from Captain Johnstone, on the use of the globes in teaching navigation, 
even then the paper has done some good. Iam sure Captain Johnstone has struck 
a great modern want. So strongly did I feel this want some years ago when I was 
Master and Naval Instructor of H.M.S. ‘ Havannah,” that with the assistance of 
the armourer, carpenter, and painter I made a globe for the instruction and benefit 
of the youngsters under my charge, and I am pleased to tell you they all passed 
when the time for their examinations came on. The globe enables the mind of the 
student to conceive the great triangles in the celestial concave by which the prob- 
lems of nautical astronomy are solved. Aided by the globe he sees why the times 
recommended for making certain observations are the best, and, understanding the 
practical principles of spherical trigonometry, has a clear comprehension of the little 
ball on which his ship sails, and that mighty sphere, the Universe, in which that 
ball, the earth, is placed. Some years ago, at this Institution, a gentleman brought 
forward a wonderfully made instrument which was to tell the rising and setting of 
the sun and stars, positions of the planets, and solve most of the problems of 
navigation. It was supplemented by another instrument to measure angles, con- 
struct triangles, and answer many other interesting queries. The instruments were 
beautifully made, but were rather expensive. I regretted to have to throw cold water 
on the inventions by telling the inventor that the whole business of sun and 
stars could be better done by the celestial globe, and that of the angles and tri- 
angles by a protractor and a pair of dividers. If this gentleman had had the good 
fortune to look through such a collection as Mr. Clements Markham has advocated 
to-day, he would not have gone to all that trouble and expense—would have seen, 

- as Mr. Markham points out, how “ globes were, in the early days of navigation, the 
chief vehicles of instruction,” or as John Davis writes in his “ Seamen’s Secrets ” : 
“The use of the globe is of great ease, certainty, and pleasure—of all instruments 
it is the most rare and excellent.” Captain Wharton touched on the way that in 
going across the Atlantic the old log came to the fore, the patents not being able, in 
swift ships, to stand the wear and tear of the sea. I can assure you the old 
simplicities are often the best. Mr. Markham has called attention to the excellence 
of the charts of the Mediterranean made by sailors in 1311; in a question of the 
old position of a beacon on the Maplin Sands, I found the best chart of the entrances 
of the Thames from 1588, to the first trigonometrical survey, by Murdock 

Mackenzie in about 1790, was made by Captain William Borough, of H.M. Fleet, in 
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Queen Elizabeth’s time. Captain Borough was stationed in his galley at the Nore, 
guarding the mouth of the Thames against the Spanish Armada, and finding that 
time hung on his hands he made this excellent chart. It is in Lord Salisbury’s 
collection now at Hatfield. An exhibition of the kind Mr. Markham advocates 
would tend to make a young Officer handle his sextant with a little more respect. 
than he does at present, not as a mere combination of brass and glass, but as one of 
the most wonderful boons ever giventoman. I may say, of all inventions that have 
eome down upon this earth, there is nothing for which mankind should be more 
grateful than the invention of the sextant. There is an idea of having a model of 
the “ Victory,” in this coming Naval Exhibition—more power to it ! But I should 
like to have a little model of the Honble. East India Company’s brig ‘“ Palinurus,” 
in which Commander R. Moresby, of the Indian Navy, surveyed the Red Sea, in 
the years 1830 to 1833, a wonderful piece of work. I think Captain Wharton 
would have difficulty in finding men in 1891 to survey such a locality as well as it- 
was then done by Commander Morseby, in an old sailing brig. I might perhaps 
hold forth on this till you were weary, but I must conclude by thanking Mr. 
Clements Markham for bringing this idea to the front, because I do believe such a 
collection would open young sailors’ eyes, would tend to diminish modern conceit. 
Sailors seeing and handling such rude and imperfect sea tools as the cross-statf and 
astrolabe would feel reverence and respect for their sea forefathers, who with such 
indifferent instruments got their altitudes, made their own charts, cireum- 
navigated the globe, and overcame apparently insurmountable difficulties by « 
eapacity for taking trouble and a desire to do well. Some may smile at an old 
master’s “ nothing like leather.’ Still I maintain that any means of persuading 
men to take a greater interest in the handicraft of navigation is of infinite 
consequence to England. There is nothing more important to sailors and there- 
fore to Englishmen than a thorough earnest and practical knowledge of navigation 
at sea. 

Mr. Prounpes: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, there is a very homely old 
saying that we are always to strike the iron when it is hot, particularly when 
it is red hot, if you want to get a good weld. Now while the Institution is 
in its transition state it is very difficult to ask it to undertake a further collection, 
but I should like to be permitted to make a proposition that all those here 
present to-day should form themselves inte a sub-committee to take this matter up, 
and not allow it to drop. If we have not space till we are settled in our future 
home, I cannot help pointing out that at South Kensington, there is more than one 
empty place that would give three times the accommodation of the building we are 
now assembled in. To make a commencement, I would suggest whether it would 
not be possible to commence at once by trying to get some photographs of the most 
desirable objects of which we should in the future either try to possess ourselves, 
or to possess models of. Little will be doneif it is allowed to drop now, and if we 
have to wait till the matter is taken up at Greenwich. If we commence at 
once on the lines so ably put forward before us to-day and could even get upa 
temporary exhibition at South Kensington, something might practically come of 
it. I should like, if time had allowed Mr. Clements Markham, to have said a 
word about what was done in the old times. When I was in Australia I re- 
member Captain Ross surveying Australia in a little yacht. We also remember 
what was done by Marco Polo. I remember when I was a youngster getting 
leave to go to Liverpool with my old friend, the Astronomer Royal, to hear 
Scoresby lecture. I should like to have heard the name of Scoresby mentioned 
in connection with this matter to-day. The name of Mary Somerville will be 
familiar, as also the name of Maudslay. Then there is aiso the great work done 
by the mercantile marine when I was a youngster and afterwards. These 
matters should not be kept at Greenwich in an out-of-the-way establishment, 
difficult for those who are studying at Greenwich, or those who have leisure to 
make a pilgrimage to Greenwich, to get access to it. Instead of the mountain 
going to Mahomed would not it be better to have Mahomed coming to the moun- 
tain and to put the collection where it would be accessible to all interested, in- 
cluding our mercantile marine? I therefore submit that the Institution should 
strike the iron while it is red hot and make a weld of it. Let us get the use of 
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these bare or almost unused rooms down at South Kensington, part of the old 1862 
Exhibition, and let us try at once to get together a collection of photographs, and 
set the ball rolling with a tentative collection of what we can do, and then when 
the thing gets thoroughly ventilated no doubt from abroad collections will come in, 
and from China and Japan, and other places we shall get an immense amount of 
valuable information. When I was employed by the Japanese in organizing and 
drawing up rules for the Imperial Naval Service I had the honour to make a 
representation to the head of the Japanese Government on that very question, and 
I should be highly interested to see some outcome of this meeting that would be 
not only practical but immediate. 

Admiral S—enwyn: May I occupy the time of the meeting a few minutes in 
drawing Mr. Clements Markham’s attention to a thing which would be of the very 
highest interest as one of the most recent developments of science to future 
generations, and which is only waiting its time no doubt to come forward. I had 
the pleasure of knowing the late Dr. Siemens, and on going to his office one day I 
saw him with an instrument which he devised for measuring depths of water under 
a ship’s bottom at all times by the effect of gravity, 7.e., the difference in the 
specific gravity between the water, whatever depth it was, and the attraction of the 
earth ona solid body. This instrument still exists, I fancy, in one of the Siemens’ 
offices, but it is liable to be destroyed or lost, and it is, I believe, the only one of the kind 
which has ever been made. It presents a possibility the value of which I am sure 
every sailor will recognize, of enabling every seaman on board every ship to ascertain 
the shoals or depths of ocean over which he is sailing without any labour to him- 
self. It is an instrument which in his cabin tells him at all times, to within one- 
tenth of the actual depth, what is the depth of water under his ship. It has been 
tested in one of our surveying ships in sounding the route to the Azores for a tele- 
graph line, and it gave always the depth, whatever the depth might be, how little 
or how much it did not matter, to within one-tenth of the actual depth. Gentle- 
men will easily see why that should be the case, because it could be only the apex 
of a cone which was represented by the ship, and the lines of gravity would be 
diverging lines, and would give only the depth minus an abscissa of the radius. 
There is the instrument; it will be one of great future interest no doubt, and it 
can be got now, or may be preserved now, whereas a little later perhaps it may 
have gone to the limbo of things that were. There is also another thing which is 
germane to this matter, which is the invention by Mr. James, which I have watched 
with the greatest interest, of a means of obtaining the knowledge of shoaling water, 
at any depth to which you set a constant sounding machine. He has called it the 
“Submarine sentry.” {t has been tested largely through our mercantile marine by 
different ships. It is on the principle of a kite. A flat piece of wood is weighted 
so as to represent an inclined plane towed astern of a vessel by wire. It is so 
managed with a sling that, as the kite would do, it takes its position in the line of 
least resistance. No speed seems to make any difference to it whatever, and it 
always is set at a depth just that of the channel into which you wish to go. If it 
comes into any less water it strikes the bottom, releases itself, comes up to the 
surface, and rings a bell on board the ship. This is a magnificent invention, and a 
thing which ought to be more widely known, and more closely attended to, With 
this on board we could not have had such a loss as that of the “Serpent;” she 
could not have gone into the shallows without a warning being given. That is the 
case with every ship having it on board now, and I believe a time will come when 
shipowners and the Admiralty will find it to their interest to adopt this invention 
and insist that it shall be on board every ship under their control. 

Admiral CLeveLAND: No doubt this has been a most interesting lecture, and 
one (which in this theatre is rare) admitting of no differences of opinion. A com- 
bination of practical experience with scientific knowledge is unquestionably the 
road to progress and improvement, and though it is not absolutely necessary, a 
knowledge of its history would decidedly facilitate the attainment of science. But, 
of all scientific histories, I think there is none which is more useful to the naval 
Officer, especially the seniors, than the naval history of this country. Without a 
knowledge of the past, it is impossible to forecast the future ; we ought to devote 
more attention, especially the seniors amongst us, to this branch of knowledge— 
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the knowledge of the “Strategy” of our forefathers, the manner in which they 
disposed of their fleets of ships in war, with reference to the existing trade routes and 
extent of Empire, and also, though in a less degree, the “T'actics”’ of naval battles with 
the ships, their motive power and armaments of the period, bearing always in mind 
that the principles which governed successful results are as applicable now as then. 
But the immediate question before us is the agency or the means of giving effect to 
what the lecturer has so ably put before us. I agree in this matter with Professor 
Laughton. I think Greenwich would be a mistake. A collection illustrating the 
history of the various branches of science would be lost there. I think myself this 
Institution is the best agency which can be used for giving effect to what has been 
so ably put before us. ‘The first step is to draw up a catalogue of the instruments, 
models, or even photographs, illustrating the progress of naval science, and I do 
not suppose there is anybody who, from his antecedents, is so capable of doing it as 
Mr. Clements Markham himself, if he would undertake it. This could be pro- 
mulgated throughout the Service by means of the Journal of this Institution, and 
Officers abroad would be stimulated to collect these instruments, and if they could 
not get the originals, they might get models or photographs, which would be equally 
as interesting and probably quite as instructive. That is all Ihave to propose. We 
all seem to be pretty well united that Greenwich, as a place for this collection, 
would be too much out of the way.! 

Captain Warton: I think it would not be quite right for me to pass what 
Admiral Selwyn said just now about putting the Institution in possession of the 
facts with regard to Siemens’ bathometer, which was a most interesting invention. 
It is no discredit to Sir William Siemens to say that for once it failed entirely. I 
had that instrument on board ship, and we had one of Siemens’ own people to see 
that it was going fair. We took it to Gibraltar, and I am sorry to say it made no 
indication whatever, whether in 2 or 2,000 fathoms. It was perfect in theory, but 
the motion of the ship was fatal to it. You either had to throttle it so closely it 
would not work at all, or if you put in another throttle, which allowed the mercury 
to pass, the pumping by the motion of the ship was so great that it showed 2,000 
fathoms one minute and 5 the next. Iam sorry to say it was a total failure. 

Admiral Sznwyn: I spoke of it not as a perfect instrument, but as an interesting 
example of the consideration of a great philosophical fact. 

Admiral Cotoms: It is not easy for anybody speaking on this subject to draw 
near to the calibre of the paper which has been read to us. It is, like everything 
else that Mr. Markham does, first-rate of its kind. His ideas and mine, I think, run 
pretty well side by side. I myself am satisfied that it is impossible to understand 
the present, and to make real progress in the present of the Navy, unless you under- 
stand the past. As far as naval history has gone, what it has told us of the past is 
really a personal past. It has told us, very well in some cases, what the Navy did, 
but what the Navy was, and why it did what it did, is left out of account alto- 
gether. That I believe to be the real reason why, as stated by Admiral Cleveland, 
the study of naval history is not carried on to the same extent that it ought to be 
carried on in our Service. But the formation of collections, such as the lecturer 
has spoken of, is the very thing to turn our attention to the conditions of the past 
in the Navy, to lead us to understand what the Navy was, and then, putting it side 
by side with what it did, to understand why it did it, and to lead us to know what 
it is we have to do to carry on the work which the Navy has brought up to its 
present point. I fear, however, that such a collection would be thrown away at 
Greenwich. I hold that this Institution is only doing its ordinary and proper work 
when it sets up collections of that sort. I believe myself that if this Museum as it 
now stands were arranged as the lecturer recommends, to show the progress of things 
in the Navy from the remote past up to the present, that it would have twenty times 





1 The close of the forthcoming Royal Naval Exhibition will afford a rare oppor- 
tunity to give effect to the excellent suggestions of Mr. Clements Markham, and I 
submit to the Council of this Institution the desirability of inviting him to draw up 
at once a catalogue of the articles required, so that steps might be taken to secure 
them—or models or photographs—before they are again dispersed. 
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the interest it now has; it would attract the attention not only of the Navy, but of 
the public, to an extent that we do not now dream of, and I look for the condition 
to be that when we do transfer—if we ever do transfer—out of this building, that 
it will be necessary to arrange the Museum of this Institution in the way that the 
lecturer proposes. And then the question arises, whether it would be possible to 
set up anywhere else a collection as a sort of rival to that already possessed by this 
Institution? I second very much the view taken that the lecturer himself is fitter 
than most men to help us, when the time comes, in preparing that collection and 
re-arranging the Museum. There is no one who would do it with greater knowledge 
or with clearer understanding of what was needed in such a collection. I have 
listened with the greatest possible pleasure to the paper. 

Captain Burerss: I should like to make one remark on what Admiral Colomb 
has just said, and that is, that it certainly has been my desire as Curator of this 
Museum, as far as possible, to make those arrangements chronological, but the , 
accommodation of the Institution being so limited, I have not been able to do it. 
It has always been in my mind to do that, but we have been so crippled for room 
that we have not been able to do it. 

Admiral Cotoms: I have mentioned it over and over again. It is only want of 
accommodation. 

Lieutenant G. T. Tempre, R.N.: I feel the greatest diffidence in addressing such 
a meeting as this, where so many of the highest authorities on naval questions are 
present, but I must say that I have been very much impressed by the profound 
knowledge of the history of nautical science which is revealed in every sentence of 
the masterly paper to which we have just listened. I think there can hardly be 
any doubt as to the utility of such a collection as Mr. Markham proposes; and I 
think also that he has, happily, seized what is now commonly called the “ psycho- 
logical moment” to bring forward his project, since the forthcoming Naval Exhibi- 
tion can hardly fail to rouse and stimulate a widespread interest in all naval matters, 
and will afford a favourable oppertunity for taking up the subject in earnest. It 
is quite possible, also, that when it closes some of the exhibits might even be made 
available for the proposed collection at Greenwich, or wherever it might be decided. 
to place it. I will only venture to make one very modest suggestion. Admiral 
Selwyn has proposed the inclusion of a very scientific and complicated modern 
instrument—the bathometer, but, as this is to be an historical collection, I should 
like to go back a little farther, and I would suggest that, amongst the specimens of 
the very earliest nautical instruments which are known to have been used by our 
ancestors, place should be found for a hawk andaraven. The British Navy was 
founded, as we know, by Alfred the Great, who had the wisdom to learn even from 
his enemies, on Viking or Scandinavian models. We know, also, that it was the 
custom of the Vikings, who had no compasses by which to guide their dragon ships, 
to take with them hawks and ravens, and when in doubt as to the course to be 
steered, they played, so to speak, a cast of these birds, which instinctively flew to the 
nearest land. Thus the sagas tell us that when the famous Viking Floki got out of 
his reckoning in dirty weather, somewhere between the Farée Islands and Iceland, 
or Sneeland as it was then called, in 865, he let fly three ravens, of which the first 
flew to Farée, the second returned to the ship, and the third winged its way to the 
more northerly island which the perplexed northman was seeking. Of course the 
birds did not always steer for the right port, but they led the ships somewhere, and 
the Vikings were never very particular where they landed, provided the place con- 
tained portable property. I hope that I have made out a case for the winged 
nautical instruments of our forefathers, and that I shall not be accused of trifling 
with a serious subject. At least the story should tend to increase the appreciation 
of modern navigators for what Mr. Markham has justly described as the “almost 
perfect” charts and instruments which the Hydrographic Department of the Ad- 
miralty supplies to the successors of Alfred’s warships. I think everyone here must 
agree that Mr. Clements Markham has to-day made an important addition to the 
already countless services which he has rendered to the cause of geography, and of 
its twin-sister, hydrography or nautical science. 

Admiral Brine: 1 read the lecture last night, and it struck me as being a very 
useful one. I quite agree with those speakers who think that the College at 
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Greenwich is not the place for establishing what is proposed by the lecturer. It is 
probable that if we had a naval museum established at Portsmouth it would be 
found advantageous to the Service, but in the meanwhile I think nothing is so 
cood as this Institution for these purposes. We are about to enter upon the 
process of turning over to another building. When we do turn over, and our 
Secretary can see that these things are properly arranged, we may really be able, 
with your assistance, Mr. Markham, to do something that will be useful. 

Mr. Cements MARKHAM: I am very glad to find that my notion of making 
collections of instruments, books, and charts, to illustrate the history of various 
branches of naval work, has met with general approval. As regards the place 
where the collections should be kept, of course that will be decided far better by 
experienced naval Officers than by outsiders. I have no doubt that this Institution 
would be as good a locality as any. I mentioned Greenwich because it is the place 
where naval Officers assemble to study. In establishing better and larger collec- 
tions there, I should not have been in the least alarmed at the fact that very few 
Officers visit the present museum. For I believe that people do not go to the 
present museum for the simple reason that there is little to see. In connection 
with this question of locality, I only regret that Sir William Graham has not been 
able to be present, because his opinion, on this subject, would have been authorita- 
tive, and I am sure we all regret the cause which prevents him from being here to- 
day. The formation of collections at seaports would be difficult, because they 
would have to be separated in different places; but collections here would, no 
doubt, be extremely valuable. Whether they are here, or whether they are at 
Greenwich, I do not doubt that, if they are valuable and interesting collections, 
properly explained and brought to notice, with descriptions and occasional lectures 
upon the instruments, books, and charts, they will be visited by young Officers as 
wellas old. I believe that many of the young Officers who are now rising in the 
Navy take a very deep interest in all these subjects, and that they only need to be 
led and to have facilities made for them. I feel certain that if these facilities 
existed many Officers would gladly take advantage of them. I hope some of those 
present will look at the facsimiles and books I have brought here; [ think they will 
find a great deal that is very interesting. Some of the atlases show how we can 
make good collections without being able to possess those precious objects which 
are too expensive or out of our reach from other reasons. The works on the table 
contain facsimiles of the very rare ancient charts [ have mentioned, and, I believe, 
that we*shall be able to get together old Italian “‘ portolani,”’ Dutch “ spiegelen,” 
and other charts of great antiquity and interest, when the formation of collections 
is once set on foot. The great point is to make a thoroughly good list of what we 
want, put it into the hands of those who are interested in the advancement of 
knowledge in the Navy, and, I believe, the collections will almost form them- 
selves. I have to thank you for the very kind way in which you have received my 
aper. 

' The CuarrMan (Sir R. Vesey-Hamilton) : Ladies and gentlemen, it is usual for 
the Chairman to give a little summing up at the end of this sort of lecture. Like 
my friend Admiral Brine, I have nothing to say. I find that nearly every remark I 
intended to make has been said by someone else, and the wind has been taken out 
of my sails. There is one remark which fell from Captain Hull which I think 
somebody connected with the Naval Exhibition ought to take notice of, and that is 
Lord Salisbury’s possessing Borough’s chart of 1588. 

Admiral Cotoms: We have our eye on it. 

‘The CuarrMan: With regard to what Captain Hull said about Moresby, I 
remember an anecdote about Moresby. He was commanding a P. and O. steamer, 
and off Suez he made a signal for a pilot. A brother Captain, on a P. and O. 
steamer, lying inside, not knowing who was in command of the off-lying steamer, 
went out to offer assistance. Moresby said, “I want a pilot to take me in here.” 
The other Captain said, ‘“‘ Have not you got Moresby’s charts ? Any fool can take 
a ship in by Moresby’s charts.” “Oh,” he said ; [ am Moresby himself. I have 
not been here for many years; I thought there might be some differences.” It is 
nowjmy pieasing duty to give your thanks to our lecturer, and I am perfectly 
certain they will be unanimous. 











FOREIGN SECTION. 





Tus portion of the Number, hitherto the Occasional Notes, has 
now become the Foreign Section, and is reserved for articles, either 
original or compiled, on professional subjects connected with Foreign 
Naval and Military matters; also for notices of Professiona) Books, 
either Foreign or English. 

The Council of the Institution wish that this section shall be 
developed still further, and I have undertaken to continue my Editor- 
sbip during the current year, with a view of aiding them in carrying 
out this work. It seems to me possible to make this section, 
and consequently the Journal, the means of keeping our Members 
acquainted with all naval and military progress abroad part passw 
with that progress; and I shall be glad to receive from members of 
both Services, including in the latter those of the Auxiliary Forces, 
suggestions, information, or offers of assistance. 

It is desirable, further, that I should state that, as regards editing 
the Naval matter in the Section, I shall have the aid of Naval Officers, 
thoroughly competent to give good advice and to pronounce sound 
opiniors. 

It must, howevar, be borne in mind that, as the change from a 
quarterly to a monthly issue has been made in order to ensure the 
more prompt publication of the Lectures after their delivery than has 
hitherto been the case, the Foreign Section will, as a rule, be re- 
stricted in extent during the Lecture season in the first half of the 
year, and will be prominent in the second half. 

It is requested that communications and books for review (the 
latter under cover to the Librarian) may be addressed to me at the 


Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall Yard, London, S.W. 


LONSDALE HALE, 
Colonel R.E. ret. 

















SOME THOUGHTS ON THE EDUCATION OF NAVAL 
OFFICERS. 


(Translated by permission from the “ Marine-Rundschau,” November, 
1890, by Captain J. F. Dantect, R.M.L.1.). 


Nava Officers in general enjoy the reputation of having both a 
specially efficient scientific training and a degree of physical skill far 
beyond the average. The profession of a sailor, it is usually thought, 
involves both these qualities, owing to the demands which the profes- 
sion makes upon those who follow it, and to the circumstances of the 
training which it offers. 

True, our profession has a great educating power, more than any 
other calling, but the training of mind and body which comes to us 
in a certain degree as the natural result of activity in our profession 
is not sufficient to justify the high opinion which is entertained of us. 
Something more is needed, some effort both of the individual and of 
the Corps of Officers in general over and above the routine of the 
Service, and it is with this work, external to the Service routine, 
that we propose now to deal. 

The scientific knowledge with which a young Officer enters upon 
his profession testifies to a certain provision of book-learning, accord- 
ing to regulation, the presence of which, of more or less good quality, 
is shown by the various examinations. With the advent of definite 
personal responsibilities, and the consequent stronger development of 
individuality, it is soon evident that something more is needed than 
just the regulation amount of learning, and that, whilst a part of his 
acquired knowledge can be quietly dropped overboard, a deficiency in 
other matters will make itself felt, a deficiency which each individual 
has now to supply for himself. 

Thus there arises a constant completing and improving, by means 
of which the original fabric is, after a short time, so changed as to be 
hardly recognizable. 

In this process lies a great opportunity of remedying shortcomings, 
but there lies also the obligation, incumbent upon each, to work on 
all the harder. To stand still is to go back. 

The Naval Academy offers a very welcome opportunity of freshen- 
ing up and extending scientific knowledge, and, of course, primarily, 
professional scientific knowledge, but even this institution would fail 
in its object if it led to an Officer resting content with the knowledge 
which he has there acquired. The Academy is, in its whole organiza- 
tion, nothing more than a more advanced class oi the Naval School, 
and requires, like the latter, the after-working out of what has been 
learnt, and the application of it to the requirements of practical life. 

For this, two things are, before all, necessary: firstly, the know- 
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ledge of personal deficiency, and, secondly, the recognition of the 
demands which a higher comprehension of his profession makes upon 
an Officer. If these requisites are fulfilled, strong characters need 
only one thing more, viz., that the circumstances of the Service 
should, in a moderate degree, leave them time for private work. 
With the majority, however, the case is different. For this class, 
success in the ordinary routine of the Service is sufficient. They 
know well that above and beyond this there is a work to be done, but 
the flesh is weak, and they cannot achieve it. Year after year goes 
quietly by, and, indeed, such Officers as these, whose horizon does not 
extend much beyond the next inspection, will often do better work in 
the Service than their more far-seeing comrades, until at last, when 
they arrive in the higher ranks, they fail entirely from want of higher : 
interests, or fail to do that which is justly expected from them. 
Such a career of the average individual is, however, not necessary, if 
only throughout the whole Corps of Officers the dominant spirit of 
pressing forwards and the cultivation of higher interests supply what 
is lacking in the individual. The average man needs an impulse 
from his superiors and through his comrades. How, then, apart from 
the personal influence of individual commanding natures, is such an 
impulse possible ? 


Professional Knowledge. 


We will first consider the subject of professional scientific know- 
ledge. Here we find as means of training—Naval Kriegs-spiel— 
winter essays, the lecture theatre, and publications in technical 
journals. 


Naval Kriegs-spiel. 


Naval Kriegs-spiel is only some ten years old, and it would be there- 
fore too much to expect that it should have already attained the 
highest pitch of which it is capable; it is, however, already an admir- 
able means of bringing forward questions as to naval warfare which 
would otherwise only be brought to light by actual war, and also of 
giving a convincing answer to many of these questions. A distin- 
guished General has said of military Kriegs-spiel that it teaches an 
Officer more than he would learn from manoeuvres. As far as naval 
affairs are concerned, this remark forcibly applies, at least so long as 
we have not the means of carrying out manceuvres on a large scale, 
like the English manceuvres of recent years, which, with their impor- 
tant lessons as to what is required from personnel and matériel, are 
so vastly superior to all theoretical discussions. But even if these 
manceuvres were carried out on a still greater scale, and yielded even 
a richer harvest of experience, yet they are a school only for Admirals 
and Captains at the most. These Officers only have the opportunity 
for the exercise of decision, and for the arrangement of fighting 
strength, which is not the case in field mancuvres, for the latter 
require from all engaged in them, down to the leader of a patrol, the 
exercise of independent action. The more unfavourably situated we 
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naval Officers are in this respect, the more valuable to us is the naval 
Kriegs-spiel. In that, the young Officer, to whom the Commander has 
assigned an aviso or a torpedo-boat division, is compelled to make up 
his mind quickly, in that, even if the game does not altogether give a 
prescription for victory, a certain light, and often a startling one, is 
thrown on the nature of war, and in that it is made clear to him 
what a serious task may one day be his, and how he must take care 
that he will then be equal to it. The most important result of the 
last’ English manoeuvres, viz., the recognition of the paramount im- 
portance of a ship’s speed, is one which every naval Kriegs-spiel brings 
before us in no less convincing a fashion. 

The recognition that not numbers alone are decisive, but that, as 
formerly, great opportunities lie in the manner in which the ships are 
handle¢, is a further result to which Kriegs-spiel must lead us, and it 
shows us not only that such is the fact, which no one doubted before, 
but also how it is brought about. 

Then, too, there are other matters which Kriegs-spiel brings forcibly 
before its students, such as the knowledge of the naval power of 
foreign States, knowledge of coasts, the difficult question of respecting 
neutrality, and other questions of maritime law. But to go more 
closely iato this matter would be beyond our object. If we could 
once arrive at having a Naval General Staff, the latter would avail 
itself of the naval Kriegs-spielas an important branch of study, would 
bring it into a more settled and more convenient form. But even 
without this, the importance of Kriegs-spiel is obvious to every one 
who has even a superficial knowledge of it, and this makes it the 
more strange that there is only one place, outside the Naval Academy, 
where the game is played each winter, and that is in the torpedo 
divisions. ‘hat the torpedo divisions have thus taken up the subject 
says much, both for them and for Kriegs-spiel, for they are a branch of 
the Navy whose organization, more than that of other branches, is the 
result of careful reflection on the method of employment in war of the 
weapon they use, and who, in all their practice with this weapon, 
are ever compelled to fix their eyes on the ultimate end and object of 
all military work in peace-time, viz., success in war. 

Under such circumstances, the cultivation of Kriegs-spiel has 
sprung up, and time is found for it in spite of the many different 
duties and the laborious routine which have to be carried out in the 
torpedo divisions. 

» Quite apart from the sacrifice of time which Kriegs-spiel demands 
from the players, it demands great mental efforts from the leaders of 
the different sides, and, above all, from the chief conductor of the 
game, whose task it is, in some degree, as an arbiter of destiny, to 
lead up to interesting problems. To fulfil these duties satisfactorily 
he needs more than ordinary technical knowledge and thorough 
mastery of the rules: he needs something of that quality which in war 
is recognized as the genius of command. Certainly all who may be 
called upon to conduct the game in peace-time cannot lay claim to 
all these qualities, and, in such cases, practice, which can in no way 

' Those of 1889. 
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damage genius, must be useful. But where is this practice to be 
had ? 

Many an Officer arrives at the higher ranks so unprepared in this 
matter that the first time in his life that he has anything to do with 
Kriegs-spiel is when he has either to conduct the game or to command 
aside. It is to be hoped, for all parties concerned, that he will be 
found to belong to the class of those who are endowed with the 
‘“‘enius of command.” 


Winter Essays. 


We are inclined to think, though we may be wrong, that more 
stress was laid upon this subject in former times than is now the case. 
Closely looked at, it appears as if this work was now only rather an 
embarrassment. 

Those whose duty it is to keep young Officers up to their work 
seize upon the convenient x.eans of the winter essay, but frequently 
save themselves the trouble of setting the subject. 

There are naturally always some of these young Officers who set 
about their task with real energy, but by far the greater number 
write the requisite number of pages from borrowed sources, and 
before their work comes to be examined they are for the most part 
under some new command. 

The whole treatment of these winter essays, as it now exists, does 
not suit our changing circumstances; perhaps it does not suit our 
present time, which has gone beyond such a formal method of train- 
ing, recalling the holiday tasks of our schooldays. 

If after the work of the summer we had a winter rest, and it was 
only a matter of seeing that this did not become a winter sleep, the 
matter could remain as it is, but such is not the case, especially with 
regard to those Officers who have to write these essays, viz., the 
young Officers of companies, who could certainly employ the little 
leisure time they have better than in such narrow intellectual 
activity. 

The winter essay is, in our opinion, only a good institution when it 
is not obligatory on those who are in particular appointments and 
stations, but left free to individuals, and if it were associated with the 
other means of instruction which belong to this class, viz., lectures in 
the Club and publications in technical journals. 

Thereby it would have an attraction for the writer, who otherwise 
has reason to apprehend that his work will only go to make the 
volumes of records more bulky, and would, even in the case of the 
work being ouly of moderate value, be of use in calling forth the 
criticism of those of the writer’s comrades who either attend the 
lectures or read the technical journals. 

For those who do not put themselves in the way of these things no 
good will be done by making them write winter essays. 
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Lectures. 


Opinions as to the value of lectures have been much divided, and 
often so much against them that whole winters have passed without 
any. It is difficult to understand this depreciation of a means of 
professional training which in all professions, including the Army, is 
highly regarded. Not only is a lecture superior to a written article, 
it also offers an advantage which should not be under-estimated, that 
very many men will accept intellectual food in this form who would 
not obtain it for themselves by the laborious process of individual 
study. The well-known objection, “If I want to learn anything I 
will read it up for myself, and do not want to hear a lecture on the 
subject,” holds good only for minds of a higher order, and then it is 
somewhat selfish of them to wish to deprive less gifted minds of a 
means of instruction which answers more nearly to their capacity. 
Then, again, we have a number of Officers who have had the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring much important experience, both at home and 
abroad, and to hear their opinion must be not only interesting but 
also practically valuable for every naval Officer. The treasures of 
knowledge which these Officers possess can in very few instances be 
made available for a larger circle, by means of the Press or the 
‘* Marine-Rundschanu,” and so there only remains the alternative of a 
lecture at the Club, a fact which must be granted even by the 
opponents of the system, were it only as a necessary evil. In sucha 
case the evening lectures at the Club would be suited for conveying 
information from the reports of ships on foreign stations; indeed, 
such reports, even the plainest and most unadorned, which contain 
nothing but details of weather and health statistics, would be a special 
point of attraction of the evening, as a bond of union with comrades 
far away, and as arousing personal recollections of the travellers from 
whom the reports come. 

The education which lies in the art of delivering a lecture, or, more 
strictly, a voluntary lecture, mast here be briefly referred to. It is 
something which we may look upon as specially valuable for our own 
case, something which prepares us for the many occasions on which a 
naval Officer must have to speak out his opinion freely. 

The case is similar to that of the “ genius for command ;” want of 
natural gifts must, as far as possible, be remedied by practice. For 
this, the lecture itself, and still more the subsequent discussion, offers 
the best and, we might say, the only opportunity. 

Why are these opportunities so little used, especially as the free 
exchange of thoughts in the discussion will not infrequently be the 
most valuable part of the lecture ? 

Many a man would embark on an official speech more confidently if 
he had previously experienced that making a speech requires no magic 
skill. And if he has experienced the contrary, he knows that it is 
all the more important to him to be brief, and that is always an 
advantage. 

It wouid, moreover, be a good rule to choose for discussion not the 
lecture just delivered, but some subject which Officers had had an 
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opportunity of studying beforehand, either a previous lecture or an 
article in some technical publication. 

If the discussion of a lecture is postponed for a week, clearer views 
wil! be pronounced than if it related to one just delivered, and, from 
a rhetorical point of view, it will be more valuable. That it can be 
very valuable, no one will doubt who has once read one of the discus- 
sions at the Royal United Service Institution. And in the case of 
any one who is doubtful how far such discussion harmonizes with the 
old Prussian spirit, we would point out to him that in the Military 
Club at Berlin, a scientific ‘military society, founded by Scharnhorst, 
in the most flourishing period of this society, a great point was made 
of the discussion, and in the proceedings we find no less a speaker 
than the Prince of Prussia, afterwards the first German Emperor. 


Publication in Technical Journals. 


We will here deal particularly only with the “ Marine-Rundschau,” 
which has again emerged from oblivion as a supplement to the 
‘“*Marine-Verordnungs-Blatt.” That it had fallen into oblivion is not 
only due to the fact that the Corps of Officers had their time so fully 
taken up by the routine of the Service that no one had proper leisure 
for literary work; it was also due, to tell the truth, to a certain want 
of interest in the matter. 

The ever-changing conditions of the Navy excused this for a time, 
but now that we have arrived at a period of comparative calm, naval 
literature, in the form of the “ Marine-Rundschau,” is taking a fresh 
departure, one which meets everywhere with a favourable reception, 
and not least from the Press, which ever follows with gratifying 
interest what relates to the Navy. 

The articles in the ‘‘ Marine-Rundschau ” are, in spite of the non- 
official character of the publication, subject to certain limitations ; con- 
fidential matters must not be touched upon, and as regards criticism of 
what exists it must be very moderate; indeed, it isa question whether 
such criticism should not be altogether excluded. We think that, 
having regard to the practice of the “‘ Militér-Wochenblatt,” which has 
been tested by time, this question might be definitely decided in the 
negative, and, as an example of such an allowable because moderate 
criticism, we would adduce an article which appeared in No. 30 of 
that publication during the present year, entitled “The Question of 
the Dress of Infantry,” in which the abolition of the helmet and high 
collar was advocated. Many such examples might be brought for- 
ward. If criticism is altogether excluded the “ Marine-Rundschau ” 
will have little life. Certainly it must be granted that the Editor 
will often have a very difficult task in defining the limits of permis- 
sible criticism, but it will be the more praiseworthy if he succeeds 
in establishing by means of this magazine a place for temperate ex- 
pression of opinion. 

The exclusion of all that is confidential in relation to the Service 
is a matter of course, but the term “confidential” should not be 
pressed too far. The absence of restraint which foreign naval publi- 
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cations display in this matter is certainly too great from the point of 
view of our Service. We must take the middle course which is de- 
cided by the consideration whether the usefulness of any article for our 
own Officers outweighs the disadvantage which might arise of letting 
our future enemies increase their knowledge about us. In this con- 
sideration, the non-official character of the magazine appears to us to 
be an important factor. Many an article in the “ Militér-Wochen- 
blatt” will do us good rather than harm if a future enemy draws 
absolute conclusions from it, and such will often be the case with the 
“* Marine-Rundschau.” 

Further, the magazine must be supplemented by lectures and dis- 
cussions. Much that cannot be printed can very well be spoken 
among comrades, and, indeed, discussion of the opinions brought 
forward in the “ Marine-Rundschau ” will in general best be carried 
out in this manner. 


General Knowledge. 


So far we have only considered the professional training of Officers. 
The exact line of demarcation between this and general training is 
hard to define, but evidently the former is only a branch while the 
latter is the stem, and the former flourishes in proportion to the 
amount of nourishment it draws from the latter. The subject of the 
general education of Officers has then a very important bearing on 
the interests of the Service. The root of the matter is in the social 
position of the Corps of Officers, which involves the duty of taking 
their part in the intellectual life of the nation. To go deeply into 
this point would be beyond our purpose, so we will confine our ob- 
servations to the direct bearing which general knowledge has on our 
profession. 

Two branches of knowledge are principally concerned, which are 
required from Officers, viz., knowledge of foreign languages, and of 
foreign lands and peoples, which, from a Service point of view, enables 
them to form an opinion on political situations. 

As a general rule, naval Officers have not a very extensive know- 
ledge of foreign languages. They have a conversational knowledge 
of English, but not nearly so much acquaintance with French. This 
is an evil so well known and illustrated by such a number of more or 
less apposite anecdotes, that even the conviction that as far as conversa- 
tion is concerned they are superior to both the English and French 
is not sufficient to get rid of a certain constraint. The knowledge 
which a young Officer learns from school ashore and afloat forms a 
foundation, but a very weak one. The Academy is of little help in the 
matter, so there is all the more need for individual study, which 
would be more resorted to than is now the case if greater importance 
were attached to knowledge of languages by Officers. Perhaps it 
would be a good thing to emphasize this importance in determining 
the results of the examinations, and consequently in fixing an Officer’s 
seniority. Later on all that can be done is that a Commanding 
Officer should require a knowledge of languages from his subordinates, 
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which, however, he can only regard in the light of a voluntary addi- 
tion to professional knowledge. Officers, for the most part, have an 
idea that, apart from personal convenience, a man gets on just as well 
whether he has mastered foreign languages or not. It is certainly 
disagreeable if he cannot deliver a message or request in English or 
French, but he has not learnt it—and there is an end of the matter. 

That is the opinion of the majority, but a smaller, though still con- 
siderable, number of Officers set to work with praiseworthy success 
to build up the scanty foundation of foreign languages which they 
possess, and thus we owe it to private industry that in spite of every- 
thing we acquit ourselves creditably in international intercourse. 
With a little more pressure from above, which in the case of the 
younger Officers could be principally shown in encouraging them to 
travel abroad, private industry would be further stimulated in an 
important degree. 

The duty of knowing foreign languages should, as a rule, be limited 
to English and French. Some Officers with a special gift for lan- 
guages can with advantage very well learn others, but for the large 
majority it is no use to set before themselves a further aim than this, 
to speak and write English and French with some facility. Spanish and 
even Russian are often studied, from motives not quite free from vanity, 
with an amount of zeal and expenditure of time that certainly had better 
have been devoted to the every-day languages. Every senior Officer 
who has once gone into these linguistic by-ways will confirm this, and 
can thus direct his younger comrades, who are doubtful what language 
best suits our circumstances, into the right path. 

The second branch of general knowledge which does not yet stand 

.as high as it might among naval Officers is the wide subject of know- 
ledge of countries and peoples. The training of the young Officer is 
in this respect very weak, even if he is in possession of a university 
diploma. 

In the case of the pupil from the “ Realschule” of former times it 
was different. In this matter he was superior to the modern youth, 
as in many other things pertaining to the profession of a naval 
Officer, except perhaps in the case where a voyage to the classical 
shores of the Mediterranean was concerned. What the pupil from the 
modern school lacks is not so much knowledge as interests. Every one 
who has once observed the midshipmen on their first trip in the 
training ship can say a good deal about this. It is most marked in 
the case of those whose public school education has been combined 
with life ina large town. Those whose home is in the country can 

better stand the public school training. 

' But as a general rule the educational training is sufficient to allow 

the impressions of the first voyage to fall on fruitful ground. Things 
are looked at with interest, the connection between phenomena is 
thought over and discussed with experienced travellers, and the 
literature on board which deals with the regions visited or to be 
visited on the voyage is read. 

It is rarely the case that any one in his first voyage chooses the 
books he takes with him with a view to this object. In later voyages, 
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in which the charm of novelty is no longer so strong, it is necessary 
to have some subject of engrossing interest at hand, in which to find 
instruction and recreation. Happy is the man who, thanks to the 
circumstances of his education, has some such interest as a lasting 
possession. For him the primeval forest will be something more than 
merely impenetrable, the fish something more than merely edible or 
poisonous, the negro something more than merely an evil-smelling ob- 
ject. He will everywhere find something worth noting. Lying in some 
desolate anchorage, or walking through 1 the most unattractive countr ; 
affords for him enjoyments of the very existence of which another man 
has no idea, but the very lack of them will necessarily have its reflex 
effect on the intellectual freshness and mental activity of the 
latter. 

It seems to us that in the selection of our ships’ libraries, in the 
choice of lectures at the Naval Academy, perhaps also in a change of 
garrisons, so that an Officer should not remain too long in Wilhelms- 
haven, which possesses certainly little that is attractive, there are 
means which might be developed for keeping up the intellectual in- 
terests which have here been mentioned. We hope for more to be done, 
however, by the immediate effort of superiors and senior Officers in 
general, either by simply facilitating the means for Officers going 
ashore in foreign countries by a more liberal arrangement of boats, 
and a corresponding arrangement of duties, or by their own personal 
effort and example. 

Let the Officers make excursions on horseback or on foot, let them 
hunt and fish, let them acquire ethnographical knowledge, let it be 
the correct thing to be ready to see and learn to know “everything. 
The old naval idea that the First Lieutenant shou!d never go onshore 
except with the mainmast, and that it was a proof of the well-being of 
the Officers when as many as possible of them were always on board, 
no longer suits the present time. 

We can say confidently that when the Officers cease to go ashore 
a degree of mental deterioration has been reached which cannot re- 
main without having an effect on the Service, and when once the 
Captain begins to shut himself up in his cabin it is high time for the 
ship to go home. 


Physical Training. 


To pass now to the physical training of Officers is a natural 
transition. 

Whilst we in Germany, both in the Army and in the Navy, are 
fully conscious of the necessity of training the mind and character of 
an Officer, and put this in the foremost place, we are content to give 
physical training a second place. ‘ Very naturally,” many will say, 
‘**the intellectual work we have to do—and in this we must include 
the whole routine of the Service—is so great that we have neither 
time nor energy for any other. In other armies and navies much 
less is demanded from an Officer, owing to the greater employment 
of petty and non-commissioned officers for training purposes, and so it 
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is not strange that other Officers can do more for their own physical 
training than we can.” So far it is quite natural, but we think 
that in spite of the conditions of our Service, and of a judicious 
amount of individual intellectual activity, still we could find some 
time for bodily exercises. And if this is really not possible, then 
sometimes even the Service and the pursuit of knowledge must give 
way a little in favour of physical exercise. But, in point of fact, it 
is not time which is lacking; it is also inclination and a proper under- 
standing of the importance of physical training. In this matter we 
might well take the English, or specially the Scandinavian, nations as 
an example. 

As a rule with us, the limited fencing and gymnastic exercises at 
the Naval School are our final efforts in the direction of physical 
training. 

The Service, however great the demands which it makes on phy- 
sical strength, now involves no special bodily exercise, since Sub- 
Lieutenants of the tops are no longer required—a fact which we in no 
way regret. 

Very few Officers practise with dumb-bells or clubs, and still fewer 
take the trouble to keep up their fencing, and so keep their whole 
frame strong and supple. At Wilhelmshaven, for the last two years, 
there has been an Officers’ gymnastic club during the winter months 
for an hour’s gymnastics and fencing on one evening a week. That 
is little enough, but it would be something if the attendance was not 
so very scanty. At Kiel there is nothing of the kind, probably 
because the attractions of society hinder efforts in this direction. All 
this is much to be regretted, even if the matter were only one of 
keeping up bodily energy and therewith general health, but specially 
because our profession often leads us into situations to cope with 
which both strength and skill are needed. 

“ T’arme blanche” is still of no small importance for us; getting in 
and out of boats in a heavy sea, coming on board along the boom, 
may be under certain circumstances a severe test, and may come 
in the way even of senior Officers. 

One of our former Admirals once declared, when the conversation 
turned on physical skill, that he expected his Flag Captain to go aloft 
without hesitation if it was a question of making out some specially 
important object. This declaration excited some astonishment at the 
time, not only on account of the questionable expediency of employing 
the Flag Captain in such a manner, butalso on account of the physical 
energy assumed by such a statement. This is perhaps going rather 
far, especially when, as was the case in this instance, the way through 
the lubbers’ hole was not allowed, but we think that on the whole it 
would be a good thing for us if we had some test of physical activity, 
such as the Army has in riding. 

In that case there would arise, from the instinct of self-preservation, 
a very different opinion of what is due from a man to his own bodily 
frame. The Officers’ gymnastic club in Wilhelmshaven would flourish 
more, and a similar club would spring up at Kiel, Officers’ messes 
would take to fencing, and the presence of a certain embonpoint would 
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not be noticeable among junior Officers. We should, in short, be all 
the better physically and consequently mentally. 

Is there any necessity ? There are many who are convinced that 
we excel in this matter also, but no one will be found to deny that 
this excellence is still capable of development. 

























THE SELF-FITTING AUSTRIAN MILITARY SADDLE. 


Tue weight of this saddle complete is 36 lbs. 10 ozs., which includes a 
blanket weighing 9 lbs. 

It is manufactured and devised by a small Vienna saddler, Wilhelmy, and 
the advantages possessed by it were brought to the notice of General Keith 
Fraser by Austrian cavalry Officers. In Austria the saddle has been exten- 
sively tried, and the reports on it are of the most favourable description. It 
give no sore backs, and if used on a back so affected, the injury soon heals. 
A certain proportion of these saddles are now used in each Austrian regi- 
ment for horses which are especially liable to injury. The saddle is remark- 
ably simply and ingenious ; the front and rear arches are of iron and are 
hinged to the side bars; a narrow iron side bar hinged in four places con- 
nects the arches, and beneath this is the side bar proper, made of thick 
leather. It is impossible to give any clear account of the hinges, but their 
action is toallow the flexible leather side bars to adjust themselves accurately 
to the surface on which they are placed ; by the introduction of four hinges 
alteration in the shape of the side bar in front can be effected without inter- 
fering with the fit behind, and vice versd. No proceeding on the part of the rider 
is required to produce this fit, the saddle takes the same shape as the back 
when the horse isgirthed up. With the saddle in our possession we have demon- 
strated beyond all doubt that it is self-fitting, and willfit any horse. As atreeit is 
the greatest advance in military saddles yet made. The seat is short, 17 inches, 
and uncomfortable ; it is rivetted to the rear arch and sewn to the front one ; 
it is narrow and laced down to the side bars like the Hungarian saddle ; over 
this seat goes another which has seat and flaps cut in one. The pannels are 
made of felt, and buckle on to the leather side bars. The girthing is 
effected from a central attachment to the side bar, and not from each end. 

The saddle has a high metal cantle, and a pair of very large wallets. 

The saddle tree (viz., the arches and side bars) is perfection. 

The blanket is very thick, like a piece of felt ; the object of this is to render 
wrinkling impossible. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


General Gordon. The Christian Hero. By Major Srron Cuurcuitt. London: 
Nisbet, 1890. Pp. 274. Size 74 x 5” x 1}. Wt. under 1 Ib. 6 ozs. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


The object of the author is to give a clear insight into the religious life of 
Gordon; he has done this very well, avoiding both cant and exaggeration. 


English Men of Action Series. Price 2s. 6d. each. London: Macmillan, 1890. 
Sir Francis Drake. By JuLiaAN CorBETT. 


The author tells us that, of all the heroes whose exploits have set our history 
aglow with romance, there is not one who so soon passed into legend as Sir Francis 
Drake. He was not dead before his life became a fairy tale, and he himself an 
indistinct personage. Out of these legends Mr. Corbett has sought to disentangle 
the truth. The truth, divested of its mythical accompaniments, and pleasantly 
told as in these pages, impresses the reader profoundly with the marvellous power 
and individuality of our grand forefathers of the olden time, who in their day were 
really English Men of Action. 
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